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The University and the 
World Situation 


By R. A. KENT 


Addressed Particularly to the Boards of Trustees 


T ALMOST the identical date 
of the school year’s beginning 
in 1939, Hitler began his Euro- 

pean conquest. From then until 
June 30, 1940, events moved like an 
ever-widening cyclone until by the 
end of the school year the colleges and 
universities of this country were 
within the periphery of the storm. 
They now find themselves in the 
midst of conditions which are ruled 
largely by a widespread though vague 
fear, and which react toward restrict- 
ing their normal procedures by a 
marked tendency to set definite limits 
to what either students or faculty 
members or both should be permitted 
to say, especially upon moot current 
issues. The institutions are becoming 
the object of concern of many persons 
whose fears are stirred by any utter- 
ance or act which in their judgment is 
improper. Attention is being focused 


upon the educational institutions as 
is not done under normal conditions, 
and they are being criticized, even 
condemned, by some for matters 
which would ordinarily pass unno- 
ticed, even though they were matters 
of common knowledge. 

This is a situation widely prevalent 
over the country. It was increased in 
its principal phases as emotions be- 
came more irascible through contro- 
versies incident to a national political 
campaign and continues sensitive to 
the ever-tensing international con- 
flicts. It is therefore most opportune 
that we examine this situation now 
with all the deliberation at our com- 
mand, as a means of precaution for 
college and university welfare. 

Present controversies about colleges 
and universities do not concern what 
their part shall be in an emergency 
program, or whether they will co- 
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operate properly with appropriate 
governmental agencies. The issue 
debated is almost always one involv- 
ing the question of freedom of speech. 

So much has been written and 
spoken about freedom of speech that 
to say any more might seem super- 
fluous. In spite of that fact it is 
important to the issue under discus- 
sion here to point out some features 
particularly pertinent to it. 

Freedom of speech is one of the 
greatest of the civil liberties guaran- 
teed under the national constitution. 
While no legally constituted liberty 
exists without limits, there are those 
who would use this constitutional 
guaranty as a shelter for individual 
license. The effect of such action is 
that others, fearful of the results that 
are liable to come out of such abuse, 
attempt to set arbitrary limits upon 
the liberty. Rightly, therefore, free 
speech is neither to be indulged in 
excessively nor to be restricted unduly. 
Both those who seek its use and those 
who seek its limitations should in due 
fairness recognize that a tremendous 
responsibility goes with the exercise 
of activity in either of these direc- 
tions. This consideration is one of 
special import in times like these. 


HERE are three freedoms indis- 

pensable to the life of a university. 
One is the freedom of the teacher to 
seek after and to teach the truth as 
he sees it in the field of his specialty. 
For any authority, within the insti- 
tution or without it, to limit the 
teacher’s activity in either of these 
directions because of disagreement 
with him, or because of fear of the 
effect of teaching the truth, or for any 
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other reason, is nothing less than 
authoritarianism. Such a restriction 
was one of the first that Hitler 
imposed in Germany after ruling 
power came into his hands. It is 
inimical not only to genuine educa- 
tion, but also to democracy itself. It 
is the antithesis of democracy. Not 
only does the truth set one free; the 
truth alone can give freedom—nothing 
short of it will answer. Therefore 
there can be no real freedom till truth 
is found and taught. 

But this freedom should have some 
conditions placed upon it. One is 
that as infants should not be fed raw 
beefsteak, so learners should be taught 
in terms of their ability to under- 
stand and to assimilate the truth. 
There is the other extreme also which 
should be guarded against. As a 
milk-fed, confined chicken produces 
only light meat, so mental food can be 
so weak as to fail to produce minds of 
strength. 

Another condition is that this 
freedom gives no faculty member the 
right to use it or his position as a 
crusading ground for any pet idea, 
even in his own subject. He should 
not introduce into his teaching con- 
troversial matters which have no 
relation to his subject. His solemn 
duty is to present his subject as fully 
and in as unbiased a manner as he is 
capable, though not to the exclusion 
necessarily of expressing his own 
views and his reasons for them. 

A third condition is well expressed 
in the words of a report adopted last 
January by the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges: 

The college or university teacher is a 
citizen, a member of a learned profession, 
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and an officer of an educational institu- 
tion. When he speaks or writes as a 
citizen, he should be free from institu- 
tional censorship or discipline, but his 
special position in the community imposes 
special obligations. As a man of learning 
and an educational officer, he should 
remember that the public may judge his 
profession and his institution by his 
utterances. Hence he should at all times 
be accurate, should exercise appropriate 
restraint, should show respect for the 
opinions of others, and should make every 
effort to indicate that he is not an 
institutional spokesman,! 


The second freedom indispensable 
to a university is that of the student 
to learn. For him to be able to learn 
only what some one wants him to 
know is another expression of author- 
itarianism. Lothrop Stoddard, visit- 
ing in Germany from October, 1939, to 
January, 1940, quotes Bernard Ruse, 
German minister of education as 
saying to him, “All forms of educa- 
tion have one aim—the shaping of the 
National Socialist human.’? The 
molding of the German individual 
from babyhood on is well attended to 
by seeing that he is taught what the 
“party” wants him taught. There are 
always some who want similar pro- 
cedures even in America. In the 
present national agitation that num- 
ber is considerable. To exercise that 
restrictive function is to begin oper- 
ating the first principle of fascism. 

There is nothing more important 
to a university than for its students 
to have all the legitimate avenues of 
truth open to them. How can we 


IWriston, Henry M. “Report of the Commission 
on Academic Freedom and Academic Tenure,” 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXVI1 
(March, 1940), pp. 106-107. 

2New York Times Book Review, July 4, 1940, p. 9. 
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expect the young men and women of 
today to deal successfully with the 
problems of tomorrow by teaching 
them that only yesterday should be 
copied; today is wrong; and tomorrow 
is to be shunned? Tomorrow is inev- 
itable. To help prepare them to 
meet it is the supreme obligation of 
the university. For them to do their 
share in this preparation their minds 
must not be chained to the pattern 
of yesterday, but free to take a frank 
look at tomorrow. 

The third freedom indispensable to 
a university is that of the public to 
criticize. This is the freedom most 
infrequently mentioned and _ least 
understood. Abraham Lincoln in his 
first inaugural address said, “This 
country, with its institutions, belongs 
to the people who inhabit it. When- 
ever they shall grow weary of the 
existing government, they can exer- 
cise their constitutional right of 
amending it or their revolutionary 
right to dismember or overthrow it.” 

If this statement is true when 
applied to the institution of govern- 
ment itself, how true must the 
principle underlying it be when applied 
to any social institution operating 
under the government. Just as signif- 
icant as the statement itself, however, 
is the fact that Lincoln did not let his 
belief deter him from defending to the 
limit the form of government which 
he believed to be right. 


N A democracy civil privileges 
guaranteed under law are not 
reserved to a few; they are for all. 
Freedom of speech is as much a right 
of the public as it is of professors. By 
the same token the foundational 
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restrictions applicable to its use by the 
one are justly as applicable to the 
other. If one party has no right to 
debase this freedom into license, 
whence does the other derive such 
right? Why give any greater credence 
to exaggerated, irresponsible state- 
ments from one source than from the 
other? Yet one shudders to contem- 
plate what would happen if state- 
ments were made by members of the 
faculty which were as untrue, as 
groundless, and expressed with as 
much abandon as some that are made 
against the university. 

Practically, however, it is extremely 
difficult to maintain the proper parity 
in this matter. It is the idea of the 
man on the street that the university 
faculty member should speak and act 
carefully or he deserves discipline, 
and if he persists in his independence 
then he should be dispensed with, but 
that the public can go on expressing 
itself without any brakes being applied. 

Or can it? The real answer depends 
largely upon the attitude of the insti- 
tution’s management toward com- 
plaints against it, and upon the 
method used in dealing with them. 
Without question the safeguarding of 
these three freedoms is the manage- 
ment’s most solemn obligation toward 
the university. It is the custodian of 
the institution, the final trustee of 
not only the latter’s material and 
educational, but also its spiritual 
assets. If it will not defend the 


institution, who can be expected to? 

It is particularly the last-named 
freedom, that of the public, which is 
difficult to maintain and at the same 
time not permit it to become a serious 
handicap to the institution. This 
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freedom, along with the other two, 
is a part of “the American way,” 
“the democratic method.” It is this 
way, this method, which is paramount. 
The very essence of democracy is 
method. The method by which such 
complaints are handled, therefore, is 
of outstanding importance to perpet- 
uating democracy itself. 

It would seem that in situations 
involving the university and the pub- 
lic a simple yet fundamental principle 
of evidence should be followed. Any 
complaint should state in the most 
definite terms possible: exactly what 
is criticized; the time and place of the 
occurrence; and the person or persons 
involved. Information should be sub- 
mitted in writing, and signed. Such a 
procedure would seem justified in the 
interest of the larger public itself, 
which has every right to know the 
truth about its institutions and does 
not wish to be misled by any of its 
own overzealous members. 

To give credence to rumors, to 
indefinite accusations, to reflections 
upon personal or institutional integ- 
rity is to give encouragement to 
gossip mongers and unconsciously to 
assist those who by innuendo would 
do injury to the university. To require 
such a procedure as is recommended 
here takes courage, but it is states- 
manlike and it certainly offends no 
genuine friend of the university. 

The suggestions are made not to 
call attention to possible derelictions 
on the part of university governing 
boards and administrators, but rather 
to reiterate the dangers in the present 
situation and to point out means at 
hand for defense of the university, 
just as in material ways the national 
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government is doing for the country 
as a whole; for we are compelled to 
admit that there are those who are 
not friendly toward the first two 
freedoms, and that some are on the 
watch for any excuse which seems to 
levy undue restrictions upon them. 

The immediate future for American 
universities is fraught with gravest 
dangers in these times of public fear 
and hysteria. Experience in this 
country from 1917 to 191g clearly 
demonstrated that the first casualty 
of war is reason itself, and that even 
universities are not immune to such 
losses. Witness the case of a pro- 
fessor, dismissed in 1918 without 
hearing from one of the largest state 
universities under the accusation of 
being pro-German, reinstated by the 
same institution in 1938. We are not 
in a war, as we were then, yet many 
of the worst warlike factors are at 
work now, as they were then. 


UT, someone may well ask, Why 

is it so important that a univer- 

sity be free? One reason is that 
without appropriate freedom univer- 
sities die. This statement is amply 
supported by the history of the world’s 
universities from the time that the 
first ones were set up in Greece, up to 
now. Among the greatest universities 
of all time have been the Greek, the 
Byzantine, the Saracen, the German, 
and the English. The Greek, Byzan- 
tine, and Saracen groups have come 
and gone, after making permanent 
contributions to the world’s progress. 
There is strong indication that at 
this very moment the German uni- 
Versities are definitely passing out, 
that they will not survive, that the 
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best which can be hoped for is that at 
some time in the future there will be 
other German universities to compare 
favorably with those that are now 
dying, for the conditions in Germany 
today closely parallel those attending 
the passing of the other illustrious 
institutions of higher learning. Today 
German universities are not free to 
search for truth or to teach truth. 
Membership on their faculties de- 
pends upon race and service to the 
national party. The same conditions 
attend the admission of students. 
“They are selected, not according to 
ability and intelligence, but almost 
exclusively for ‘political reliability.’”’ 
Furthermore, “‘the number of college 
students has been cut to a very low 
figure.”” College education is reserved 
for a small, arbitrarily selected group, 
and the number of colleges is con- 
stantly diminishing. “Faculties are 
closed or merged, teachers dismissed, 
and their places left vacant, scholar- 
ships abolished.” 

If the blueprint of the gradual 
fading out of the world’s earlier uni- 
versities in earlier periods had been 
adopted as the present plan of Ger- 
many, the eclipse of the universities 
which have flourished there for five 
and a half centuries could scarcely 
have been more effective. While an 
institution of higher education is a 
social institution and must render 
genuine service to the state to justify 
its existence, history is adamant in its 
judgment that when the university 
is made subservient to the state’s 
narrower purposes, the university dies. 

A second reason why the uni- 
versity should be free is that it is 
an essential part of a democratic 
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form of government. It is a striking 
fact that the three greatest presidents 
the United States has had were 
ardent supporters of higher education. 
Washington worked for a _ national 
university to be located in the nation’s 
capital. Jefferson drew up the plans 
for the University of Virginia, his own 
state, and in doing so displayed a 
penetration of vision as to the scope 
and function of a true university 
which was more inclusive than that 
possessed by some educators today. 
Lincoln signed the first law appro- 
priating Federal funds to state colleges 
of agriculture and mechanical arts. 

Democratic “government is only a 
tool which we have invented and 
which we ourselves have constructed.” 
" . all phases of economic life are 
properly matters for public consid- 
eration....” “It is as important 
to have a clear idea of government as 
it is to have a clear idea of economic 
life.” ‘“‘We do not create govern- 
ment, but governments ranging all 
the way from library boards and 
county school directors to munic- 
ipal and state governments and our 
powerful and complicated national 
government.’’® Yet the general form 
is democratic; it depends for its major 
decisions of policy and administration 
upon the voice of voters. The infor- 
mation which is needed is, therefore, 
stupendous. Business men now need 
it; workers need it; investors need 
it; consumer buyers need it. 

The best centers of training persons 
to secure such information, to inter- 
pret it, and to organize it for those 


3Lyon, Leverett S., and Abramson, Victor. 
Government and Economic Life. Washington, D. C.: 
Brookings Institute, 1940. p. 5. (Brookings Insti- 
tute Pamphlet, No. 22) 
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who need it, are and will remain the 
universities. This statement is true 
whether the question at issue is one in 
the field of applied science, or if it 
has to do with abstract questions of 
theories and forms of government. 


N THE days that lie ahead of us 

the need for universities in America 
will be greater than it has been at any 
time in the past, or than it is at the 
present. Whatever the outcome of 
the present conflicts in Europe and in 
Asia, the world order will change. 
International trade, monetary sys- 
tems, commercial exchanges—eco- 
nomic relations of all kinds will not 
return where they were. Thereis never 
a “‘return to normalcy” after great 
world upheavals; there is always a 
substitution of something different. 
The future in these respects is now, 
it is widely admitted, the least 
definable that it has ever been. 

Europe until recently “was made 
up of nations with which the United 
States has had reasonably friendly 
relations for one hundred and fifty 
years.” The present relations to a 
large part of that continent are hos- 
tile, although not openly belligerent. 
Similar difficulties confront us in 
Asia. At present, 
it appears just as unlikely that a mutually 
acceptable formula can be worked out 
with Japan to govern future relations 
with Asia as it does that such an arrange- 
ment can be effected with Germany and 
the Soviet Union for future relations 
with Europe.‘ 

When the world conflicts have died 
down there will be new ideas about 
forms of government and of social 


4New York Times, July 6, 1940, p. 6E. 
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organization pushing themselves to 
the front, for the present fight is one 
of ideas as well as men and machines. 
Ideas are more permeative and their 
invasion less easily fought against 
than armies on sea or land or in the 
air. Developments of this character 
following in the wake of the World 
War resulted in what is present today 
in Russia, in Italy, and in Germany. 
They registered in France, in Eng- 
land, and in the United States. Not 
that similar ones permeated all these 
countries; merely that each country 
was pervaded, and in some existing 
governments were overthrown by 
ideas radically different from those 
which previously prevailed. 

There will also be the painful 
readjustments to be made to a new 
peacetime régime with its attendant 
sag in the vast range of manufacturing 
for the military and in employment in 
that area. There will be a huge 
national debt. Of necessity there will 
be a major shifting of industrial activ- 
ities. Unemployment and economic 
depression will be in the offing. 


UT we need not cast our observa- 
tion so far into the future. The 
present holds problems, some old, 
some new, which challenge all the 
skill and imagination that the best 
minds can summon in the best uni- 
versities that can be maintained. 
In the first place there are grave 
domestic problems yet unsolved, par- 
ticularly those in which young people’s 
welfare is at stake. Nowhere is this 
put more clearly than in a statement 
by the American Youth Commission. 
One of the saddest aspects of the present 
situation is the number of people who are 
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giving highly vocal support to con- 
scription for the purpose of defending 
democracy, but whose attitude toward 
social reform is one only of contempt. 
These are the people who have not yet 
learned that democracy will not be aided, 
and that the salvation of this country 
will not be advanced, by the conscription 
of life that is underprivileged and unhope- 
ful. This country can only be defended 
enthusiastically by people who expect 
just treatment from it. 

Under any circumstances, war is a 
hateful thing. At this stage in the 
world’s history, the necessity we are 
under to raise a great army is nothing 
less than tragic. We must face the 
realities of our situation, but we must 
face all of the realities, including the 
very pressing question as to whether 
democracy is willing to be sincere about 
its own purposes to the extent of 
effectively carrying out the things for 
which democracy stands. 

In this country there are now probably 
4,000,000 young men and women out of 
school, in need of jobs, and totally 
unemployed. Other millions are in part- 
time jobs or marking time in schools or 
on the farm. For these young people the 
fundamental conditions of real freedom 
do not exist. We have taken away 
liberty by allowing conditions to exist 
that deny liberty. We cannot say that 
these young people are to achieve life 
and liberty only by struggling successfully 
as individuals from a morass for which 
we are all economically, politically, and 
morally responsible. 

These youth must feel that they have 
a stake in our country. In some field of 
labor, whether private or public, they 
must find a worthy opportunity to work 
in a manner commensurate with their 
powers, with a return sufficient to sustain 
life and the institutions of marriage and 
the home, and to secure advancement 
in responsibility and in the esteem of 
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their fellow citizens. In view of present 
world conditions, it is quite possible that 
for these youth the conditions of real 
freedom will never exist unless they are 
deliberately planned and formulated with 
relentless perseverance by members of 
the older generation who now control the 
economic enterprise and the government 
of our country.® 

In the second place this nation is 
about to launch upon a policy rad- 
ically different from the one followed 
up to now—peacetime conscription 
on a nationwide scale. 

So far as the immediate future can be 
judged, this country’s only fixed policy 
will be armament, probably to lengths 
the administration has not yet begun 
to indicate. That, in itself, represents 
a profound psychological readjustment 
already, but the process has only begun.® 


This is the statement of a leading 
military authority. What are some of 
its implications? 


HEY are not only psychological, 
but political, economic, and social 
as well. The project planned is so 
vast that, once adopted, this nation 
will enter a new epoch, the results of 
which will be decisive for indefinite 
generations. As the leading European 
nations have had for many years, we 
shall have two classes of men: those 
who have “seen service” and those 
who for some reason have not. Will 
the first be considered of more value 
to his times? Will anyone be classed 
as a “‘second-rater” because for any 
reason he did not serve? 
What will be the effect of this sys- 


5American Council on Education, American 
Youth Commission. Youth, Defense, and the National 
Welfare. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1940. pp. 8-9. 


®New York Times, July 6, 1940, p. 6E. 
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tem on vocational selection and 
adjustment of young men? Is this to 
be the one thing certain for them? 
Must they serve their military time 
before they can be preferred for 
gainful employment? 

What will be the effect of a com- 
pulsory national military system upon 
freedom of thought and its compan- 
ion, freedom of expression? How will 
it affect the schools from the primary 
school through the universities? How 
will it affect the churches? The chief 
distinction between national social- 
ism in Germany and democracy in 
America is that the former employs 
the method of unrelenting authority, 
the latter that of open discussion. Or 
as William James said, “‘The essence 
of democracy is the common manage- 
ment of common things.” This is 
a condition incompatible with the 
essence of the military order. 

Are we really at a turning point in 
the American way? Are we about to 
adopt a model different from that 
acclaimed on July 4, 1776, and con- 
firmed later by the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States? 
“Fashion, music, our magazines, our 
movies, the Sunday sermon, the toys 
of our children, art and literature— 
not a single province, thought, and 
endeavor will be left untouched by 
the new militarism.” 

In the realistic struggle in which 
we are engaged at this moment a 
fundamental issue is whether the 
dominating mode shall continue to be 
that of free discussion or one of 
imposed authority. If in this period 
that lies just ahead of us free discus- 
sion is to continue, then universities 
must not be compelled to abide by 
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the dictates of anyone, individual or 
group, which holds to one point of 
view, old or new. They must be free 
to seek the truth and to announce it 
as they find it. 

If this privilege does not continue 
to be accorded to universities, if the 
military influence, or a party, or a 
chamber of commerce, or any other 
organization can succeed in having its 
particular brand of idea taught as the 
one to be accepted, we shall then be 
under fascism. Then authority, not 
free discussion, will be the method; 
dogma, not truth openly arrived at, 
the result. 


A total war is as much a matter of 
ideas and emotions as it is of mechan- 
ical weapons. . . . Must we then mobilize 
and conscript opinion as we do soldiers, 
industrial capacity, and wealth? Must 
we renounce freedom of the press and 
opinion, and put dissenters in prison 
or concentration camps? Must we install 
a one-party dictatorship? 

Military censorship is obviously neces- 
sary, in the sense of keeping from the 
enemy such facts and plans as can be 
held secret and would be of advantage to 
him. Beyond this, the suppression of 
ordinary civil liberties weakens democracy 
as much in war as in peace. This has 
been illustrated in Britain and France 
during this war. Britain maintained her 
free institutions, except for action against 
actual traitors and spies. The result was 
that public opinion was able to discover 
the dilatory and lax methods of waging 
the war, and overthrow the government 
responsible.’ 


France carried censorship to the 
limit from the start, and inefficiency 
and treason flourished. 


"Soule, George. “The Political Price of Pre- 
paredness,”” New Republic, CIII (July 29, 1940), 
p. 168, 
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We have already begun suppressive 
legislation in the act requiring aliens 
to be fingerprinted and registered, 
in the act passed by the House of 
Representatives legalizing wire tap- 
ping by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation “in combating sab- 
otage, treason, espionage, and viola- 
tion of the neutrality act,’® and in 
the provision in the naval construc- 
tion bill passed by the Congress last 
June and signed by the President, and 
again appearing in slightly modified 
form in September, which gives the 
President power in time of peace to 
seize and operate any manufacturing 
plant which the Secretary of the Navy 
reports is not sufficiently co-operating 
with the government. 

Gandhi is reported to have said 
recently that you cannot have democ- 
racy and violence; that democracy is 
a drag and hindrance to nations 
committed to war; that if nations are 
going to fight, let them give up 
democracy because they cannot keep 
it anyway. 

The greatest danger which con- 
fronts democracy in the United States 
in its attempt to defend democracy is 
not military attack by Hitler or Nazi 
“fifth column” activities. It is whether 
we as a nation shall be able to do the 
undemocratic things we seem about 
to accept, and still preserve democ- 
racy. Just as conscription is always 
applied first to youth, so the restric- 
tions of civil rights tend to find their 
first applications in the institutions 
where those youth are in greatest 
numbers—in colleges and universities. 
In the name of democracy, which is 
our national model; in the name of 


8New York Times, August 7, 1940. 
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universities, which are inseparable 
from democracy at work; in the name 
of youth, by whom the democracy of 
tomorrow is going to be built—uni- 
versities are and of a right ought to 
be free. 

What, then, shall we do now? The 
most important thing for the univer- 
sity to do unquestionably is to 
continue in the best way possible to 
see that its regular educational func- 
tions are carried on. As new condi- 
tions arise they should be faced with 
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courage and vigor to the end that the 
university discharges its duty to the 
community and to the nation. Let 
us renew our pledge to serve the wel- 
fare of the men and women, young 
and older, who by enrolling in the 
university express their confidence in 
it. Let us continue to strive for the 
maintenance of those conditions with- 
out which a university is one only in 
name, but not in fact, an institu- 
tion genuinely representative of true 
democracy. 


[Vol. XII, No. 1] 
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The Production-Line College 


By FRANCIS J. DONOHUE 


The Limiting Effects of Institutional Routines of Administration 


UR effort to apply production- 

line methods to a function 

which must of its nature be 
individual has been a major cause of 
our failure in highereducation. Under 
the combined pressures of an expand- 
ing enrollment and of a curriculum 
which became every year more com- 
plex as our fund of scientific informa- 
tion increased and as other agencies 
sloughed off more and more respon- 
sibility onto the school, we have 
attempted to organize our schools 
and colleges upon a basis analogous 
to that of the industrial production 
line. Standardization of institutions 
and of curriculums, strict department- 
alization of subject-matter, teaching 
periods all of rigidly prescribed 
identical length regardless of the 
subject to be taught—these are some 
of the devices which are adopted by 
the educational production line. 

The history instructor teaches his 
fifty minutes, the bell clangs, and the 
student closes his notebook upon the 
last half-written note. The instructor 
dare not, in many cases, attempt to 
bespeak his class for so much as 
fifteen seconds after the bell has 
rung, since this might result in their 
being late to someone else’s lecture. 
Nor may his discourse occupy fewer 
than its prescribed fifty minutes, lest 


if the instructor fail to fill in every 
second the students might move on 
into a classroom not yet emptied to 
receive them. 

One day the instructor in mathe- 
matics may complete his work in half 
a period, on another he finds a theorem 
half-expounded when his time is up. 
Dare he teach English, or chemistry, 
or history in the time which remains 
over and above? Interdepartmental 
courtesy usually requires that he keep 
silent, except on mathematics, even if 
his training may have made him 
competent in some other field. 

Such teachers and such tactics are 
perhaps reasonably efficient for the 
teaching of the various subject- 
matters. But can they be employed 
in the teaching of people? If you 
were to ask the average college teacher 
to what extent he believes he is 
influencing the intellectual growth of 
his students, he would probably say 
many brave things about the knowl- 
edges and the skills they are acquiring, 
and the interest in his subject shown 
in their discussions; but he will, if 
honest, tell also of discussions inter- 
rupted at the peak of interest and of 
vain efforts twenty-four hours or even 
a week later to revive them, of stu- 
dents unable to integrate their work 
in his field with that in other subjects, 
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perhaps even of young men and 
women who write brilliant term papers 
on government and sanitation but 
throw their crumpled scratch paper 
on the classroom floor. 

Are those of us_ old-fashioned 
who think back to an earlier time, 
before the artists in the teaching of 
men yielded place to the artisans in 
the teaching of subject-matter? The 
author remembers with respect and 
affection the septuagenarian professor 
of his own college days who, when 
asked what he taught, replied, “I 
teach the Sophomores.”” Among the 
last of an almost vanished type of 
college instructor, he taught his Soph- 
omores thirteen hours a week of 
rhetoric—Latin, Greek, English, and 
occasionally a bit from the modern 
foreign languages. 

When the period bell rang there was 
no rush from his room to that of 
another lecturer; there was time for 
him to complete the thought he was 
expounding, for us to carry our 
discussion to a point perhaps better 
adapted to its later resumption. The 
students who worked a year with him 
did not become experts in the lan- 
guages of the authors whose works 
they read and imitated, but they did 
acquire some facility in thought and 
in the use of spoken and written 
language as a medium for the expres- 
sion of thought. And his Sophomores 
seem to have acquired, although 
indirectly, every bit as thorough a 
factual knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
and English literature as if they had 
taken the corresponding courses each 
as a discrete entity from some 
specialist in the field. 

Teaching of this sort will not, of 
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course, produce experts in any one 
departmental field of learning. It is 
not the primary purpose of the college 
to produce specialists, but rather to 
produce educated persons who are 
prepared to begin specialization either 
by work in the field or laboratory or 
clinic, or by advanced study and 
research at the graduate or pro- 
fessional level in some subject in 
which they as individuals happen to 
have ability and interest. 

This principle has been explicitly 
recognized in the University of 
Chicago’s differentiation between the 
College and the Divisions, and edu- 
cators in many other institutions are 
beginning to stress the distinction 
between the general education of 
the lower division and the advanced 
specialization of the upper division. 


HE fact, that certain courses are 

of a non-specialized nature and 
that they are assumedly taught at the 
level of maturity of a college Fresh- 
man or Sophomore, does not neces- 
sarily indicate that they provide a 
general or liberal education for the stu- 
dent who takes them. The production- 
line systems of scheduling made 
necessary by our modern college 
departmentalization and the obliga- 
tion (frequently enforced by profes- 
sional or social sanctions) to refrain 
from commenting upon material con- 
tained in others’ courses, militate 
against efforts to help the student 
secure an integrated view of the 
whole curriculum. 

Frequently, too, instructors assigned 
to lower-division courses are primarily 
interested not in this work but in 
research in a much more limited field, 
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or at least in the teaching of 
the specialized upper-division courses. 
How many colleges are there, for 
instance, in which the freshman 
courses in rhetoric or in composition 
are not taught by English literature 
specialists, bludgeoned into a task for 
which they have no particular prep- 
aration and which is at best uncon- 
genial to them? What is true in 
English will be found true, though 
perhaps to a lesser extent, of the 
lower-division courses in mathematics, 
in the experimental sciences, in the 
foreign languages, and perhaps in 
other fields as well. 

Although entrance into the college 
teaching profession today can usually 
be secured only through specialization 
in a limited portion of some depart- 
mental subject-matter, instances are 
rare in which the college teacher is 
able to confine his instructional work 
to the limited sphere of his specializa- 
tion. This is particularly true of the 
younger, newer men, to whom vested 
rights and intra-departmental jeal- 
ousies so frequently assign the teach- 
ing of the lower-division courses. The 
young chemist who has just com- 
pleted his experimental study of 
the detoxication of butyl-mercaptans 
administered intravenously in the 
albino rat is assigned to teach “‘gen- 
eral inorganic,” much of the content 
of which has long been nothing but a 
hazy memory to him and for the 
teaching of which his training has 
been practically nil. The large enroll- 
ment and the extensive preparation 
required for the lower-division course 
Western Civilization frequently cause 
the assignment of the younger and 
least experienced members of the 
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department to teach it, although 
the nature and objectives of the 
course would seem to require an 
instructor with greater maturity and 
teaching skill than would be needed 
for almost any other history course in 
the whole college curriculum. 


HERE is no intention here to 

argue against the teaching of 
upper-division courses by specialists 
whose fields may be comparatively 
narrow even when compared with the 
usual departmental limits. Courses 
designed to produce specialists ought 
to be taught by specialists, and the 
principle of integration among the 
advanced courses in any one depart- 
ment would in many cases be suffi- 
ciently strong that the mature student 
could develop his own integration 
of knowledges and attitudes within 
his major field. 

Lower-division work, however, by 
definition concerned with general 
rather than with specialized educa- 
tion, needs more integration than the 
average, immature Freshman or Soph- 
omore can find without aid from his 
elders. Such aid is expressly denied 
him in the departmental concept. 
Might not his training be greatly 
improved if he were to be taught by 
instructors specifically prepared to 
teach the general phases of broad 
fields, such perhaps as science and 
mathematics, rhetoric and poetry, 
regardless of the specific language in 
which written, literature, and the arts? 

Occasionally we find a _ depart- 
mental specialist so interested in 
courses of a survey nature, although 
what we would propose is even more 
destructive of departmental lines than 
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are most of our present-day survey 
courses, that he teaches the lower- 
division classes himself rather than 
relegate them toa subordinate. Such 
instances are none too common, how- 
ever, and even where this does 
happen the individual’s enthusiasm 
for teaching survey courses is fre- 
quently more adequate than his 
preparation for such a function. 

Our need in collegiate instruction 
today is teachers prepared to teach 
young people what the college and 
society have determined they ought 
to know, not specialists who are 
prepared by training to do research 
in some narrow field but who are 
forced by circumstances into the 
vital task of trying to teach people. 

The training which would be suit- 
able for college teachers of the type 
we suggest would admittedly be 
inconsistent with our present research 
conception of the Master’s degree 
and of the doctorate. We ought to 
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remember, however, that in their 
original connotation both of these 
were conferred in recognition of 
competence to teach, not for funda- 
mental research. 

Junior colleges, whether university 
affliated as at Chicago or inde- 
pendent as in most cases, appear 
to have a great opportunity for 
improving our educational system. 
Since they have no need to justify 
on an economic basis courses such 
as are characteristic of the upper 
division’s specialization level, they 
are relieved of the necessity of 
employing research specialists to teach 
general courses. 

If the junior college, whose objec- 
tives require teachers of broad learn- 
ing, will insist upon employing as 
instructors only those whose training 
is such as to fit them specifically 
for teaching rather than for research, 
much can be accomplished to improve 
college teaching in general. 


[Vol. XII, No. 1] 
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The Junior College 


By JOHN W. HARBESON 


An Overview of Its Place in the American Educational Program 


Y THE close of the first World 

War enough graduates of public 

junior colleges had been admit- 
ted into higher institutions to put to 
the acid test of experience the success 
of the junior college. Studies of the 
records of junior-college graduates as 
compared with those of students who 
had matriculated directly were made 
at the University of California, Stan- 
ford, Southern California, and many 
other institutions. The findings have 
been universally the same and have 
established beyond question the fact 
that in the upper years of higher 
education there is no significant dif- 
ference between the achievements of 
junior-college graduates and those of 
the regularly matriculated students 
of the university. When this fact 
became known and educators realized 
that a saving of from $1,500 to $2,000 
could be effected by attending a 
junior college, the natural result was 
a sweeping demand for the organiza- 
tion of junior colleges within local 
school systems. 

The spread of the junior college has 
also been promoted by passing of 
favorable legislation in a number of 
states. California has led the way: 
the laws of 1917 and 1921 incorpo- 
rated significant provisions by which 
approximately half of the operating 
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costs of public junior colleges are 
paid out of state revenues. Under the 
influence of these laws many com- 
munities have been induced to organ- 
ize junior colleges which would have 
found it impossible to do so on their 
own resources. 

Probably the most dynamic force 
for the extension of the public junior 
college, however, has been the devel- 
opment of an acceptable philosophy. 
The enunciation of this philosophy 
dates back to the founding of the 
University of Chicago. When Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper organized that 
institution in the early nineties, he 
did something which had never before 
been attempted in the two hundred 
and fifty years of college history in 
America: he separated the freshman 
and sophomore years from the two 
upper years and organized them as a 
separate institution within the uni- 
versity. Students completing this 
unit were graduated and received 
junior-college diplomas. The reason 
given by President Harper for the 
organization of the junior college as 
a distinct unit of the University of 
Chicago, has gained general accept- 
ance as the fundamental principle of 
junior-college philosophy; namely, 
that the freshman and sophomore 
college years are so different in char- 
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acter from the upper two years that 
they do not belong in the same 
organization. It was his contention 
that the freshman and sophomore 
years were secondary in character 
when judged by the specialization of 
the junior and senior years, and that 
they carried to completion, in so far 
as it could be accomplished in an 
institution, the program of general 
education. He did not contend that 
the junior college completed general 
education. He realized, as does every 
other student of the field, that general 
education is a lifelong process extend- 
ing from birth to death and in a true 
sense is never completed. But he did 
recognize that by the end of the junior 
college, in the interests of expediency, 
emphasis might profitably be shifted 
from general education to specializa- 
tion or professional study. The 
university’s particular function of 
specialization and professional study 
begins in the junior year—a practice 
which has been carried out in the 
universities of Europe from the begin- 
ning. In so far as the university 
maintains a general-education pro- 
gram in the freshman and sophomore 
years, therefore, it is to that extent a 
secondary school. 


HE first public junior colleges 

were two-year institutions sep- 
arated from high schools. This was 
the easiest possible method of adding 
the junior-college years and required 
the minimum of ingenuity in reorgan- 
ization. Not the slightest change was 
needed in the rest of the secondary 
system. The typical procedure in the 
organization of a new junior college 
was for the superintendent and high- 
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school principal to visit the lower 
divisions of near-by colleges, obtain 
the greatest amount of free advice 
possible from the deans, and then set 
up a cheap imitation in the local 
community. Curriculums, procedures, 
policies of elimination for poor 
scholarship, and even the college at- 
mosphere were copied as accurately 
as the observations and memories 
of the administrators would permit. 

Usually such an_ organizaton 
worked, but it fell far short of meeting 
the needs of the young people. Vir- 
tually all of the existing junior colleges 
were started in this way, but they 
were no sooner established than schol- 
ars in the field of secondary education 
began to heap upon them a deluge of 
criticism. The burden of their argu- 
ments is that the two-year unit is too 
short in span and too small in size to 
function with efficiency, for in a two- 
year institution most of the students 
are new every year. The minority is 
obliged to absorb the majority. 
According to the last annual California 
report the two-year junior colleges 
opened that year with two-thirds of 
the students never having been on 
their campuses before. Traditions, 
and college character, and individual- 
ity under such conditions become 
well-nigh impossible, and there is an 
unnecessary break in the student’s 
secondary-school career. In short, the 
organization of the public junior col- 
lege as a separate two-year unit was 
the direct result of a standard college 
tradition and betrayed a woeful lack 
of adaptation within a unified public- 
school system. The limitations of 
space will not permit me to mention 
other shortcomings. 
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These deficiencies in the two-year 
unit have given rise to a new form of 
organization in which the junior col- 
lege is closely articulated with the 
rest of the public-school system. The 
eleventh and _ twelfth grades of 
the high school are united with two 
years of the junior college to make a 
four-year junior college extending 
from Grades XI to XIV. There is no 
more separation between the twelfth 
and thirteenth grades than between 
any other two years of the institution. 
Under such an organization the junior 
college is no longer a fractional part 
of the standard college of liberal arts, 
but it is a unit with character and 
individuality of its own and has 
sufficient span and size to stand upon 
its own feet. Such an institution does 
not become a cheap imitation of the 
traditional college; it seeks rather to 
meet the educational needs of the 
students in attendance by such pro- 
cedures and curriculums as prove 
most effective. 

The function of the public junior 
college is twofold. First, it must pre- 
pare students for university junior 
standing or for professional study or 
specialization. In the typical Amer- 
ican community this group comprises 
about twenty-five per cent of the 
student body. A second, and a far 
more significant, service, is the 
preparation of the great majority of 
the secondary-school population for 
effective entrance into business and 
industry, into which they will go 
immediately on graduation from the 
junior college. This second function 
is by far the more difficult of the two, 
for there is ample and safe precedent 
for the first function. 
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HE public junior college cannot 

safely copy the procedures and 
traditions of the standard college if 
it is to minister adequately to the 
needs of youth. It must rather study 
the needs of the students in attend- 
ance and courageously launch a career 
of its own. In the attainment of this 
purpose certain steps are suggested as 
desirable. 

The public junior college should 
become a community institution. The 
very name junior college is unfortu- 
nate. It suggests a stepping stone to 
the standard college in which barely a 
third of its enrollment will ever make 
an appearance. Instead, let us call it 
by the more appropriate name com- 
munity college and let it become the 
educational and cultural center of the 
entire community. Residing in every 
junior-college district are thousands of 
persons, many of them graduates of 
high schools and colleges, who feel the 
urge for lifelong learning, and who 
would eagerly avail themselves of the 
opportunities of a community college. 

The traditional idea was that edu- 
cation was for the young and that 
men who failed to avail themselves of 
the privileges of education in youth 
had forever lost their opportunities. 
The studies of Mr. Thorndike have 
established the fact that the ability 
to learn even increases with advancing 
years, at least into the high fifties. 
Physically, man reaches an early and 
almost abrupt cessation of his capac- 
ity to develop, after which he slowly 
but surely deteriorates, but the time 
need never come when he may not 
continue his intellectual growth if the 
opportunity is at hand. It is the 
privilege of the junior college to pro- 
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vide this opportunity and stimulate 
man to his maximum achievement. 

Increasing leisure will afford the 
opportunity of continuous intellectual 
achievement. For the rank and file, 
however, increased leisure is a modern 
phenomenon. The long workday of 
the past excluded from the life of the 
average worker everything but rest 
and relaxation at the end of the shift. 
Under such conditions the education 
of the masses necessarily ceased when 
work began. 

Today the machine does the work 
of a score of hands, and the oppor- 
tunity of creative recreational activity 
is at the door of the average man. 
The six-to-eight-hour day and the 
five-day week are ceasing to be 
exceptional. The increased leisure 
which the shorter working day affords 
may be a blessing, or it may be a 
curse. Man cannot consume long 
hours in utter idleness or passive 
amusement. Leisure, to be satisfying, 
must be creative. In the profitable 
use of this leisure the proposed com- 
munity college is destined to play a 
leading rdle for young and old alike. 

The typical program of adult edu- 
cation, with its ever-shifting enroll- 
ment and low standards, cannot 
function adequately in a community- 
college situation. The program should 
not require a separate organization 
for late-afternoon and evening classes. 
The regular administration and fac- 
ulty should function over the entire 
period. The director of the extended 
day should be a community co- 
ordinator with many community con- 
tacts. Besides the regular courses of 
the day, the late-afternoon and eve- 
ning curriculums may be enriched 
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with such special courses and such 
activities as the community requires. 

Under such a program the students 
enrolled in late-afternoon and evening 
classes should be as much a part of 
the college society as are the regular 
day students. They should belong to 
the student body, pay the student 
fees, and enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of regular students. They 
should meet the same attendance and 
scholarship requirements and likewise 
receive the same credits for work 
accomplished. The young  unem- 
ployed student carrying a full load 
should be privileged to enroll in the 
evening courses, and there is no reason 
why an adult should not enroll in the 
regular day classes if he can find the 
time. In short, the junior-college 
should function as a community col- 
lege serving the entire population; age 
and vocational status should not have 
the slightest bearing on educational 
opportunities. 

The efficient functioning of a com- 
munity college will require close 
co-operation with the community. 
This end may be achieved by the 
organization of a citizens’ advisory 
committee in which every civic body 
of the district may have a represen- 
tative and of which the director of the 
extended-day courses may serve as 
the adviser and representative of the 
college. In the Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege the following civic organizations 
have representation on the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee: Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Pasadena Junior College, 
American Legion, Professional Bus- 
iness Women’s Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, City Board of Directors, 
Civic League, Junior Chamber of 
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Commerce, Knights of Columbus, 
Masonic bodies, Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Metropolitan Business Men’s 
Association, Pasadena Central Labor 
Union, Pasadena Junior College 
Patrons’ Association, Pastors’ Union, 
Pasadena Federation of Parents and 
Teachers, Realty Board, Shake- 
speare Club, United Service Clubs, 
Pasadena Post, Star-News, Pasadena 
Independent, Property Division of 
Realty Board, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and the Boy Scouts. 
This group meets at the college for a 
luncheon about six times each year 
when they discuss the offerings and 
ways and means by which the college 
may more adequately serve the edu- 
cational needs of the community. 
The enthusiasm of the group is 
unbounded, and each member returns 
to his organization a living apostle of 
the gospel of lifelong learning through 
the agency of the community college. 

The public junior college should 
adopt democratic procedures through- 
out the entire college—within the 
administration and faculty as well as 
the student body. Democracy cannot 
be preached into the lives of the stu- 
dents. They must see it in action. 
The campus should be a democratic 
self-governing community in which 
the students should constitute a 
practical and functioning unit. They 
should have their own government, 
make and enforce their own laws, 
reward the civic-minded, and punish 
the anti-social. In short, life on the 
campus should become a segment of 
reality, not a preparation for some- 
thing which may or may not be 
experienced in the dim distant future. 
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HE public junior college should 

break away from the usual col- 
lege tradition. Too often the junior 
college has been a cheap imitation of 
the college of letters and science. 
With enrollments, however, in which 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
its students are headed for business 
and industry rather than the univer- 
sity, the public junior college can no 
longer follow the lead of the standard 
college. It must effect a close tie-in 
with the upper high-school years, 
remove the indefensible overlapping 
and duplication of subject-matter, 
and adapt standards and curricular 
content to the abilities and needs of 
its enrollees. It cannot set up arbi- 
trary standards copied from those of 
the standard colleges to which its 
students are forced to conform or 
quit. Standards and curriculums must 
fit the student. In short, the junior 
college must forget the standard col- 
lege and develop a program of educa- 
tion which will minister to the needs 
of the students whom it serves. 

The public junior college should 
concentrate on the needs of the ter- 
minal student. This does not mean 
that the needs of the university 
preparatory student will be ignored. 
The history of the secondary school 
has shown that there need be no fear 
of such a danger. In the past it has 
been the terminal student who has 
suffered. Public junior colleges should 
get more students into the terminal 
courses. Huge numbers are attempt- 
ing the university preparatory cur- 
riculum in which for them failure will 
be inevitable. In this day when, in 
communities supporting junior col- 
leges, virtually the entire eligible 
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population is enrolled, approximately 
75 per cent of the population should 
be in the terminal vocational cur- 
riculums. To continue the highly 
academic preparatory courses for such 
students means ultimately to drive 
them out of school under the stigma 
of failure with little or no preparation 
for the realities of the life which they 
are destined to live. 

The public junior college should 
develop an adequate guidance and 
placement program. In the old days 
when virtually the entire enrollment 
was headed for the university, guid- 
ance was no problem. Today, how- 
ever, with the vast range of abilities 
and human interests exhibited in 
a heterogeneous population an ade- 
quate guidance program is a sine 
gua non for an effective service of 
the student body. 

The public junior college must 
develop a program of evaluation. True 
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progress can follow only in the wake 
of scientific evaluation. All experi- 
mentation must be tested in the light 
of acceptable goals. It is doubtful if 
any experimentation is justifiable 
which is not followed by thorough- 
going evaluation. 

It must be emphasized in conclusion 
that progressive junior-college educa- 
tion does not come cheap. The junior 
college offers small relief to a people 
in quest of cheap salvation. It 
cannot rise to its sublime oppor- 
tunities on the basis of the low 
expenditures of the past. Over a long 
period of time the public gets just 
what it pays for and no more. If, 
however, an effective junior-college 
program can be developed and train- 
ing given in_ these institutions 


adequate for the creation of a self- 
dependent citizenry, it will be much 
less expensive than our gigantic 
programs of delinquency and relief. 

(Vol. XII, No. 1] 
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The Essence of the Curriculum 


By J. P. Le COQ 


Should There Be a Constant Element in the Curriculum 
of the Liberal-Arts College? 


HE importance of the liberal- 

arts curriculum is beyond 

question. It is vital, not only 
viewed from the standpoint of its 
academic relations to any school, but 
considered in its influence upon the 
purely material aspects of a college. 
Many believe that it is the course 
of study which will, in the long run, 
bring necessary financial support to 
an institution. A college or uni- 
versity is not primarily composed of 
buildings and elaborate paraphernalia; 
it is made up of men adequately pre- 
pared, working under a strong vital 
impulse with a course of study 
intelligently planned and consistently 
adhered to. Such a combination of 
structure and function will produce a 
curriculum which will command the 
respect of the students, the confidence 
of the community, and ultimately will 
open the purse of liberality. It 
cannot be repeated too emphatically 
that the ultimate success of a college 
lies in its faculty and the curriculum 
that represents the summum bonum 
of the staff. It is, after all, the 
educational success of a college that 
will prove whether it is worth keeping 
ornot. “‘No commercial methods of 
drumming up trade,” said President 
William Allan Neilson, ‘‘no mere 


reliance on publicity, are of any avail 
if the product is not of such a nature 
as to command public confidence.” 
The curriculum is, indeed, the heart 
of an institution, the condition, sine 
gua non, for its existence. Let us, 
therefore, for a moment examine the 
meaning, the purpose, and the basic 
qualities of the liberal-arts curriculum. 

What is meant by curriculum? It 
is easier to explain the curriculum 
than to define it. We speak glibly of 
the curriculum in general; every 
school man has a notion as to what 
the curriculum is or ought to be, but 
when asked for a definition, the 
apparent axiomatic concept evanesces 
and the mind finds itself in a quandary 
for lack of definite and precise terms. 
A definition may at least clarify 
the subjective bent of the writer. 

The college curriculum is the experi- 
ence resulting from _ well-correlated 
studies that lead in the direction of 
accepted educational aims. With this 
as an introduction, let us proceed to 
discuss two phases of the course of 
study, called the curriculum: its 
purpose and its qualities. 

Inasmuch as every building should 
rest on a solid foundation, every idea 
must have an underlying background, 
every curriculum must have its pur- 
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pose. It is useless to speak of the 
curriculum without defining first the 
purpose of education for, granting 
that the curriculum is a program of 
studies designed to reach the goal of a 
purposeful education, any attempt to 
write a curriculum without a definite 
purpose is like a man on a boat sailing 
aimlessly without a compass; he wan- 
ders in the dark as to his destination. 


E MUST have a definite pur- 

pose in writing the curriculum. 
The emphasis may change because 
society evolves, social changes occur; 
there is an ever-present transforma- 
tion in the realm of civilization. Our 
curriculum must be so flexible that it 
lends itself readily to the evolutionary 
processes of society. A static cur- 
riculum is a dead issue clogging up or 
destroying man’s mentality. Never- 
theless, as the Greeks taught .us, it 
behooves educators to seek amid 
changes, permanence; under form and 
accidents, to find the essence. Are 
there certain premises in what we call 
the curriculum that we can look for as 
a mathematical constant, which may 
help us to guide our steps and solve 
our educational problems? Is there 
a stable purpose, a principle of educa- 
tion which does not change? Can we 
find a formula which may help us at 
all times to write a purposeful cur- 
riculum? If so our categoric impera- 
tive impels us to look for it so that we 
may have a focus from which radiate 
our mental activities. We may find it 
in Greece, the cradle of our civilization. 
The Greeks did not have a formal 
curriculum; the times were not ripe 
for it. They studied and taught, 


nevertheless, that which was neces- 
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sary for the development of their own 
epoch. They cultivated architecture 
and art. Euclid studied mathematics 
and geometry. Aristotle delved as 
deeply as he could into physics and 
astronomy. They enhanced the value 
of literature, philosophy, and logic, 
and in the latter field they attained 
heights undreamed of before. If we 
cast inquisitive glances into the 
Socratic system of philosophy we, may- 
hap, can find the true, stable, fun- 
damental purpose of education, the 
constant as it were. When one 
examines Socrates’ principle of knowl- 
edge as it is revealed in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, in Plato’s Crito and 
Apologia and analyzed by such men as 
Hegel, R6tscher, and others, we find 
that Socrates was aware that each 
individual must seek the grounds of 
his own principles for himself, that 
truth is not something given from 
without, but must be found by the 
exercise of individual thought. Truth 
means nothing unless it is apprehended 
and comprehended. He required all 
opinions to be examined anew, no 
matter how old or how common they 
were. He demanded proofs, not 
simply authorities claiming belief. 
Should we attempt to synthesize the 
meaning of all this and to encompass 
it into a kind of formula, we may say 
that the Socratic system of education 
means the gradual step toward inde- 
pendent thinking. 

The purpose of a well-delineated cur- 
riculum should be to lead the student 
to independent thought and judg- 
ment. This point, many will agree, 
may be considered as an axiom, that 
is, true for all times, regardless of 
changing conditions. 
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I shall attempt to formulate a 
second vital principle after a brief 
analysis of Socrates’ philosophy. We 
find in Xenophon’s Memorabilia that 
Socrates taught virtue to be entirely 
dependent upon knowledge. “He is 
pious,” he said, “who knows what is 
right towards men.” “He is prudent 
and wise who knows how to use what 
is good and noble and knows how to 
avoid what is evil.”! “To attain 
true morality man must seek the 
standard of action in clear and 
certain knowledge,” said Plato in his 
Apologia. In sum, all virtues are 
referred to wisdom and knowledge 
which are “one and the same.” 
If truth proceeds from intellectual 
processes, virtue has the same source. 
Virtue is, therefore, more than a 
corollary to knowledge; it partakes 
of the same essence. Socrates spoke 
for his age. The newborn, somewhat 
formless curriculum of that century 
satisfied the exigencies of the times. 
Today our supercilious generation 
frowns or sketches a grim sarcastic 
smile when the word virtue is pro- 
nounced. We still try to retain its 
flavor, however, because for virtue 
we have substituted character. We 
hear from every corner of character 
building, character formation. We 
seem to be agreed that the aim of 
education is, in fact, to mold char- 
acter. If we admit the identity of 
these two terms, virtue and character, 
and furthermore if we agree with 
Socrates and Plato that virtue is 
knowledge, we conclude that two 
entities equal to a third must be equal 
to themselves; viewed thus, knowl- 
edge, virtue, character are identical. 


'Xenophon, Memorabilia, IV: 3-9. 
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Assuming that we have found the 
basic, unchangeable purpose of educa- 
tion that may become a constant in 
the writing of the curriculum, we 
may say that the function of educa- 
tion, the purpose of the curriculum 
is, first, to train the person to 
think; second, to build character. 


I THE light of this first point, we 
may profitably inquire as_ to 
whether many curriculums have been 
designed and built after this constant, 
this dual purpose. What was the 
original concern of each _liberal- 
arts college in building its cur- 
riculum? Was it merely to add the 
necessary hours to receive a diploma, 
or to co-ordinate courses leading to 
strong mental discipline and a well- 
balanced cultural background? The 
curriculum is meant to educate if it 
means anything. It is intended to 
challenge our intellectual curiosity, to 
tantalize, as it were, our responsi- 
bilities and help any individual to 
find himself—his capabilities as well 
as his limitations. 

It is to be feared that curriculums, 
in many instances, consist only of a 
series of courses disconnected in 
themselves, unrelated, leading to a 
sum total of 124 credit-hours plus 
a sheepskin that is supposed to open 
the doors to success regardless of 
competence. The reading of many 
college catalogues gives the impression 
that undue importance is given to 
courses as such without much concern 
for their correlation. It is felt also 
that in many instances the liberal-arts 
curriculum gives the impression that 
it was written with too deep a regard 
for each department concerned rather 
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than for the good of the college as a 
whole. Furthermore, if some liberal- 
arts curriculums lack co-ordination, 
others reveal a tendency toward 
premature specialization. Students 
must be given the opportunity to 
learn, comprehend, and assimilate a 
few, stable, general principles before 
they are led blindly into specializa- 
tion. We may wonder if in our 
undue eagerness to form a scholar we 
only succeed, in many instances, in 
fashioning a Philistine. In addition, 
many curriculums indicate a lack of 
balance. A cursory glance at cata- 
logues reveals that requirements for 
graduation are, in English, for instance, 
dangerously low. An inquisitive look 
at mathematics, languages, history, 
and the like, shows a similar danger 
line. As long as we allow candidates 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts to 
take only a few hours of this, fewer 
hours of that, we have a right to 
think that our curriculums have some 
real weak points. A subject of which 
the students barely scratch the sur- 
face, leaves nothing permanent in the 
mind, leads finally to intellectual 
atrophy and mental confusion. The 
most cogent necessity in our Ameri- 
can education today is background. 
Weare apt to forget this truism to the 
detriment of true learning. “Our 
generation is swept away by a des- 
perate desire for modernity, contem- 
poraneousness, domestic and current 
events. The worship of the contem- 


poraneous, which is, in reality, fre- 
quently, the extemporaneous, means a 
lack of perspective, disregard of his- 
tory, callow judgment, superficial 
reforms and acceptance of panaceas.” 

We may inquire whether our cur- 
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riculums, taken as a whole, are so 
prepared that they afford the intel- 
lectual discipline the students are 
prone to expect and which it is their 
birthright to require. A degree, what- 
ever its name, is not a guaranty of 
culture, knowledge, or intellectual 
discipline. It is not primarily the 
degree that counts, it is the training 
back of it. ‘Diplomas do not give 
science, they only suppose it.” 


F THE proper coefficient of the 

curriculum must be measured by 
its function, let us lay down what 
may be considered the requirements 
for the curriculum, its basic qualities. 
First, the curriculum should be 
selective. It is a mistake to jot 
down a course just because it suits 
the fancy of a particular teacher. 
A course must be either a_ basic 
course required for the comprehension 
of the subject, or a sequence, a 
corollary if you will, for the more 
extensive exploration of the subject. 

There should be a logical sequence 
in the courses, otherwise we are liable 
to put the plow before the horse. We 
would not think of offering advanced 
physics without previous preparation 
in algebra. For the same reason we 
cannot afford to give a course in, let 
us say, romanticism without investi- 
gating the world causes of roman- 
ticism. If we do, we study facts 
without consideration for their causes; 
we beat around the bush; we run 
around the circle—we never jump 
into it. Is it wise to allow students 
to take a course in nineteenth-century 
French history without having stud- 
ied the eighteenth century and the 
Revolution as a prerequisite? 


—— 
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ESSENCE OF THE CURRICULUM 


The curriculum should be inte- 
grated; that is, it should reveal a 
unifying reason behind it—a guiding 
hand throughout it. A haphazard 
curriculum leads nowhere, breeds 
nothing but confusion. “Let us sup- 
pose,” as Alexander Meiklejohn said 
recently, ‘‘a college faculty of two 
hundred teachers, each of them giving 
three courses. The college offers six 
hundred distinct, separate courses.”’ 
Where will the strength and value of 
these be? My answer is: in their 
correlation. We see the necessity of 
a common purpose dominating the 
school as a whole and the curriculum 
in particular. 


ODAY there is much confusion 

and conflict of ideas, of ideologies. 
They are reflected in the trend of our 
education as well as our curriculum. 
Many social changes have come to 
pass within the last fifty years; 
political upheavals have rocked the 
world from its lethargy. The cur- 
riculum is a mirror of all this. There 
are confusion and conflict in education 
and in curriculums because there are 
confusion and conflict in social life. 
We try to find a remedy. Moved by 
ignorance or actuated by an unthink- 
ing frenzy, we educators put too 
much trust in the untried, passing 
value of panaceas or shibboleths. The 
result has been a general decadence 
in standards. Still young people 
today expect success and remunera- 
tion without paying the challenging 
price of hard work, of long, grind- 
ing, and painstaking discipline. One 
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reason for this is due to our material. 
istic philosophy which has, too often, 
led us to write the curriculum in 
terms of jobs instead of culture, 
service, and life. “Man does not 
live by bread alone,” is as true today 
as it was in the past. Scattered 
energies and unrelated topics lead 
necessarily to confused, scrambled 
theories and jumbled thinking. We 
need a curriculum whose strength lies 
not in the number of courses but in 
their dynamism. 

When complaints are heard about 
modern college youth, I cannot help 
wondering whether the guilt lies with 
the students or with the educators. 
If there is sterility in our educational 
system, is it not our handiwork? 

Considering that we cannot sepa- 
rate the concept of education from 
the curriculum, it can be safely said 
that if the purposes of education are, 
first, to train the individual to think 
independently, and, second, to build 
character, the purpose of the cur- 
riculum must point to that end. We 
may now assume that the basic 
qualities of the curriculum ought to 
be selective, logical, and integrated. 

Such a combination of qualities, 
behind the purpose of the curriculum, 
ought to lead candidates not only to 
get a degree but to think logically 
and independently, to train them in a 
definite discipline of the mind as well 
as of the will, and mold into them a 
genuine, sterling character. It is the 
only worth-while way to train leaders 
and to form the type of citizen our 
present-day society so much needs. 

[Vol. XII, No. 1] 





On Freedom in the University 


By MASANORI OSHIMA 


An Interpretation of This Problem Formulated by the General Secretary, 
of the Japanese Educational Association, Tokyo 


HE university in any given 
country, whether private or 

state, is one of the institutions 
designed to educate the people of that 
country, and it must respect the 
constitution, observe the laws of the 
country, and conform its activities to 
the national polity. It should not 
be an organ for the propaganda of 
any prescribed ideology. It must be 
an institution for professors as well 
as for students, for research and 
investigation of facts and theories 
gathered from the world over in 
order to discover the truth in them. 
Facts, theories, and opinions used 
for study should not be limited to 
those of their own country, even if 
some of the opinions and theories 
may not conform to any given 
national polity. Study in the uni- 
versity transcends national borders, 
but it may be at this very point that 
some difficulty or trouble may arise. 
It is self-evident that since a 
professor is also one of the citizens of 
his country, he must be loyal to it. 
If he could always think in terms of 
the national constitution and laws 
and conform his activities to the 
national policy, there would be no 
problems, but such is not always the 
case. He may feel, out of love of 


country, an urge to express some new 
ideas or theories which he regards 
as an absolute necessity for the 
betterment of his country and its 
government. The government may 
sometimes be tolerant enough ‘to 
regard his new theory as merely 
another hypothesis, so long as he is 
content to present his new idea to 
the students or the public but not 
attempt to put it into practice or 
make it a basis for a political move- 
ment. Sometimes, however, the gov- 
ernment may bring pressure upon 
him on the ground that his theory 
is dangerous to the existence of the 
state. This is the very point at which 
distinction can be placed between 
freedom and non-freedom in _ the 
university. 

When I speak of freedom, I mean 
relative freedom, because it seems to 
me that there can be no absolute 
freedom in any country. I am told 
that even in the United States, known 
as the stronghold of liberty, a ban 
was placed upon the discussion of 
Darwin’s theory of evolution in the 
public institutions of some of the 
states. With this in view, freedom 
in the university must be considered 
in a relative sense. 

People within a state as well as the 
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FREEDOM IN THE UNIVERSITY 


state itself must be open to progress 
for their own benefit. They must 
grow by fostering the new in addition 
to preserving the old. It is not 
conducive to the development of any 
people or of any country to hold 
doggedly to an old system. That 
means stagnation. New theories and 
new ideas must be considered with an 
attitude of tolerance and what can 
be utilized to the progress of any 
system should be so utilized. 

Preoccupation with any idea or con- 
cept to the exclusion of all others means 
self-extinction or self-nullification. A 
pleasure-seeking man (in the purely 
egotistic sense of that phrase), for 
example, cannot achieve any true 
pleasure at all. Hedonism of such 
kind is, as you know, self-negation of 
existence. In other words there must 
be a receptivity to other ideas, respect 
for other theories, and freedom of 
thought will follow. And the uni- 
versity is an admirable place for the 
fostering of this receptivity and 
respect. The institution or the state 
that bears an attitude of tolerance to 
thoughts which are foreign to it is 
truly fortunate for that institution 
and that state are keeping themselves 
open to progress. 


NOTHER point to which I should 
like to refer, as regards freedom 

in the university, is a philosophical 
question about the universality and 
particularity of truth. In former 
times scholars have thought that 
truth should have a universal verity. 
At present, when the world is under- 
going a nationalistic phase, some 
think that all study and investigation 
of ideas should be conducted for the 
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benefit of their country. Conse- 
quently, truth in such a country, if 
there is any truth at all, must neces- 
sarily be a local and nationalistic one. 
In that sense, the truth is a particular 
truth. According to thinkers of this 
nationalistic inclination, the old con- 
ception of the universality of truth 
is a mistaken one. They insist that 
every truth should be particular, 
concrete, and suitable to the aims of 
the state. The prime base of their 
thesis has been the protection of their 
country’s political existence and the 
encouragement of the spirit of the 
people by teaching them that the 
history of their country has endowed 
that country with a characteristic 
that is unique and particular; and 
they go so far as to insist on the 
particularness or uniqueness of truth 
by denying that it can ever be 
universal or general in order to make 
the minds of the people so firm and 
unassailable that they could not be 
influenced even in the least measure 
by any foreign or internationalistic 
thought. Some advocates of such an 
ideology will insist that not only 
social science but even physical sci- 
ences such as mathematics and physics 
must be studied from a nationalistic 
standpoint. They have arrived at 
such an extreme conception of the 
matter as to claim a particular mathe- 
matics and a particular physics for a 
particular country. Russia must have 
Russian mathematics, while Germany 
must have German physics. They 
believe that such mathematics and 
such physics could not be given 
acceptance outside the national bound- 
aries and that they surely could not 
be given universal acceptance. This 
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may be correct in a partial sense, but 
to determine the existence of even 
this partial truth serious philosophical 
debate would be involved, and a most 
detailed examination of the conditions 
and the people of that country. 
Whether or not truth is universal 
and abstract or particular and con- 
crete is a threadbare question in 
philosophy. To some the contention 
that there is no abstract truth may be 
acceptable. George Berkeley, the 
Irish philosopher, supported such a 
theory, believing that those things 
which may be termed “matter” 
cannot exist in an abstract sense—the 
certain kind of matter, for example, as 
that which exists in such individual 
concrete things as a given tree or 
a given stone. Mathematicians have 
formulated that the sum of the inner 
angles of a triangle equals two right 
angles. Berkeley, however, may ques- 
tion whether such a triangle exists. 
We speak of a human being abstractly, 
but Berkeley may doubt the existence 
of such a thing as a human being in 
the abstract sense. To him that 
which does exist is a certain particular 
triangle and a certain. particular 
person. According to this school of 
thought, “‘truth” is something par- 
ticular and specific, and university 
professors in a state which is con- 
trolled by such a philosophy may be 
compelled to teach the particular 
“truth” suitableand compatible to the 
particular existence of that country. 
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All this, however, represents only 
a one-sided interpretation of the 
theory of “truth.” Even Berkeley, 
who may be called a particularist, 
speaks of a universal or general mean- 
ing of a single idea. For instance, 
there is no general or abstract dog in 
existence, but any particular dog 
expresses the quality of ‘“‘dogness” 
common to all dogs. If a particular 
thing or idea could not have some 
universal connotation, any communi- 
cation of thought would be quite 
impossible. Thus it may be rea- 
soned that particular things or ideas 
must have some degree of universal 
meaning. 

And so it may be said of nations, 
each of which in view of its particular 
or individual history appears to be a 
thing separate and apart. In addi- 
tion to national character, there is 
some common quality through which 
all nations come into relationship and 
by means of which all nations are 
identified. Now, almost paradox- 
ically, to arrive at an understanding 
of this common quality there must be 
required a study of all national 
characters and all national particu- 
larities without prejudice, without 
bias, and without reservation. And 
the university, through this function 
of arriving at the universal through 
the study of all the particulars, can 
contribute greatly to emancipation 
from nationalism and to creation of 
common understanding and good will. 

[Vol. XII, No. 1] 














Scholarship and the College 


By GEORGE D. WILSON 


Challenging That the American College Be Made Safe for Scholarship 


HE founder of modern scien- 
tific thinking and methods, 
Francis Bacon, set forth in 
classic terms the meaning of scholar- 
ship in The Advancement of Learning: 


It is my intention to make a circuit of 
knowledge, noticing what parts lie waste 
and uncultivated, and abandoned by the 
industry of man; with a view to engage, 
by a faithful mapping out of desert tracts 
the energies of public and private persons 
in their improvement. 

When this statement is analyzed it 
is apparent that instead of one type 
of scholar there are really three 
distinct types of scholars: First, the 
scholar who makes a circuit of knowl- 
edge; that is, the type of scholarship 
in which the individual masters facts 
and the thought products of others. 
Second, the scholar who maps out 
desert tracts; that is, the type of 
scholarship in which the individual 
does creative thinking, extending the 
borders of philosophical or factual 
knowledge. Third, the scholar who 
improves the desert tracts, the type 
we know as experimental research. 

These types are not mutually 
exclusive: the second type of scholar 
must of necessity include the first 
type, and the third type must include 
the first and second types. It fol- 
lows, then, that a description of the 
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activity of a scholar of the third 
type will throw light upon the 
activities of the first two types and 
at the same time answer the dilemma 
of present-day education as to whether 
factual information or reflective think- 
ing should be the goal of education 
and hence the measure of scholarship. 

The third type of scholarly activity 
has been well described by J. B. 


Dumas, anineteenth-century scientist: 


The art of observation and that of 
experimentation are very distinct. In 
the first case, the fact may either proceed 
from logical reasons or be mere good 
fortune; it is sufficient to have some 
penetration and the sense of truth in 
order to profit by it. But the art of 
experimentation leads from the first to 
the last link of the chain without hesita- 
tion and without a blank, making 
successive use of Reason, which suggests 
an alternative and Experience, which 
decides on it, until, starting from a faint 
glimmer, the full blaze of light is reached.! 


Pasteur is recognized as a scholar 
of the third or experimental type, but 
actually he combines all three types. 
This fact may be illustrated from his 
attack upon an epidemic disease 
among silkworms which was ruining 
the silk industry of France. When 


1Vallary-Radot, René. The Life of Pasteur. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 1925. 
p. 122. Quoted from a letter to Pasteur. 
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asked by J. B. Dumas on behalf of 


the government to make a study of 
the epidemic, Pasteur wrote in May, 
1865, “Your proposition throws me 
into a great perplexity; it is indeed 
most flattering and the object a high 
one, but it troubles and embarrasses 
me! Remember, if you please, that I 
have never touched a silkworm.” 
Yet Pasteur accepted the commission 
and before his departure for the scene 
of the epidemic he had read an essay 
on the history of the silkworm. On 
his arrival he talked to the silk 
cultivators and observed the silk- 
worms in various stages of the disease. 
These activities are clearly those of 
the first type. June 26, 1865, he wrote: 


Every moth containing corpuscles must 
give birth to diseased seed. If a moth 
only has a few corpuscles, its eggs will 
provide worms without any, or which will 
develop them towards the end of their 
life. If the moth is much infected, the 
disease will show itself in the early stages 
of the worms, either by corpuscles or by 
other unhealthy symptoms. There 
should be an infallible means of pro- 
curing healthy seed by having recourse to 
moths free of corpuscles.’ 


When Pasteur penned these words 
it was evidence that he had progressed 
to the second stage of scholarship. He 
reached the third stage when by means 
of experimentation he devised a way 
to ensure a healthy silkworm culture. 

The fact that Pasteur’s first step 
was to study the thinking of others 
and the facts at firsthand leads us to 
resolve our modern dilemma of factual 
knowledge versus reflective thought. 
The answer is simple. The true 


scholar needs both. Reasoning can- 
*Tbid., pp. 120, 121. 
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not take place in a vacuum. Facts 
are necessary for all reasoning. It is 
foolish to believe that modern youth 
can arrive at principles and generali- 
zations without the mastery of facts. 
Bacon says the true scholar must 
be unbiased and objective in his 
approach. He may gain this high 
pinnacle only by the destruction of 
certain idols of the mind. First, 
there are the Idols of the Tribe or 
the fallacies natural to humanity: 


... All perceptions as well as of the 
sense as of the mind are according to the 
measure of the individual and not accord- 
ing to the measure of the universe. And 
the human understanding is like a false 
mirror, which, receiving rays irregularly, 
distorts and discolours the nature of 
things by mingling its own nature with it. 

The Idols of the Cave are the idols of 
the individual man. For every one 
. . . has a cave or den of his own, which 
refracts and discolours the light of 
nature... 

There are also Idols formed by the 
intercourse and association of men with 
each other, which I call Idols of the 
Marketplace, on account of the commerce 
and consort of men there. For it is by 
discourse that men associate; and words 
are imposed according to the apprehension 
of the vulgar. And therefore the ill 
and unfit choice of words wonderfully 
obstructs the understanding. 

Lastly, there are Idols which have 
immigrated into men’s minds from the 
various dogmas of philosophies, and also 
from wrong laws of demonstration. These 
I call Idols of the Theatre; because in my 
judgment all the received systems are but 
so many stage-plays, representing worlds 
of their own creation after an unreal and 
scenic fashion.® 

Aphorisms Concerning the Interpretation of 
Nature and the Kingdom of Man—The Idols,” 


Novum Organum. Nos. XLI, XLII, XLII, XLIV. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND THE COLLEGE 


We may sum up our discussion of 
scholarship as follows: First, there are 
three types or levels of scholarship: 
the mastery, the creative thinking, 
and experimentative. Second, since 
thinking cannot take place in the 
absence of facts, both factual 
information and reasoning ability are 
necessary to scholarship. Third, the 
scholar must rid himself of bias and 
be willing to discard or remodel a 
principle when the principle is 
disputed by an authentic fact. 


UT we are not yet able to discuss 
the problem of scholarship in 
college because we have yet to 
examine the term college. Like the 
word scholarship, we take the term co/- 
lege for granted. Few college teachers 
and fewer laymen realize that the 
American college as an institution 
of higher education is far removed 
from the college of the English 
university, from which the term was 
adopted when Harvard College was 
founded three hundred years ago. 
The American college differs in 
nature and method not only from 
the English higher institution but 
also from the French and German 
universities. In Germany, France, 
and England there are few universi- 
ties. Pre-nazi Germany had only 
26, France has only 17, and Great 
Britain, 16. On the other hand, the 
United States has hundreds of colleges 
and universities. The large number 
of American higher institutions is due 
largely to two factors: the first two 
years of American colleges and often 
the last two as well are devoted to 
general education considered by edu- 
cational experts as secondary in 
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character; and since college education 
has been linked with the material 
success motive, there has been a mass 
enrollment in our colleges without the 
selection of the foreign universities 
devoted to training of the few. 

Further, we cannot fool ourselves 
into believing that scholarship and 
school marks are one and the same 
thing. History is replete with per- 
sons of scholarly interest who were 
failures in our colleges because they 
did not fit into the conventional mold. 

It has been said that the test of an 
individual’s education is the number, 
variety, and depth of his interests. 
Looked at from this standpoint the 
handmaidens of education are careful 
observation and intelligent curiosity. 
We may thus arrange individuals in 
several categories as follows: those 
who do not see (either figuratively or 
literally); those who see but are not 
curious; those who are curious but 
do not know how to attack problems; 
and those who are curious and know 
how to solve problems. 

The problem of improving scholar- 
ship in the college must of necessity, 
then, be a dual problem. In the first 
place is the problem of providing 
opportunity for scholarly activities, 
and in the second place is the problem 
of making the unseeing see, the seeing 
curious, and the curious capable of 
solving reflective and experimental 
problems. If these two things are 
possible then the American college 
can be made safe for scholarship. 
Can they be done? There is no one, 
certainly, who would deny that the 
college is able to provide opportunities 
for scholarly activities. In some 
quarters a divided college has been 
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advocated in which there would be 
two divisions, each of which would 
supply the needs of a specific group 
of students. One division would be 
devoted to the provision of general 
college education while the other divi- 
sion would be devoted to the develop- 
ing of true scholarship on the part of 
those with proper mental endowment, 
interest, and determination. 

There are in use, however, other 
methods such as selective admissions, 
honors courses, tutorial plans, free 
reading periods, and the like, which 
are not quite so radical in their scope. 


OT all educators are particularly 

sanguine concerning the pos- 
sibility of stimulating careful obser- 
vation, intellectual curiosity, and 
reflecting thinking. This point of 
view is well expressed by two writers 
in the following strong terms: 


. . . Ifa fact cannot make a pupil think, 
and if a wealth of facts organized into 
appropriate systems of . . . knowledge 
cannot create and sustain thoughtful atti- 
tudes and habits, it is extremely doubtful 
that teachers or anything else can. The 
effort to make all students thinkers, with 
or without facts and knowledge, is a plain 
defiance of destiny, if not of the will of 
God; and the claim that persons called 
teachers or otherwise have the power to 
make thinkers borders dangerously on 
academic charlatanism and quackery.‘ 


This is indeed a strong statement 
and it challenges every college teacher 
to determine the truth or falsity of 
the statement. It must be agreed 
that all students cannot be made to 
think even in the presence of facts. 


4Wood, Ben D., and Beers, F. S. ‘‘ Knowledge 
versus Thinking,” Teachers College Record, XX XVII 
(March, 1936), p. 496. 
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The allegation that the teacher cannot 
aid the pupil to improve his ability 
to do reflective thinking, however, 
should be repudiated. To take any 
other stand is a clear admission that 
the teacher may be dispensed with 
entirely and the student simply 
exposed to facts written in books 
and in nature. 

What part, then, can the teacher 
and the college play in stimulating 
the student to better thinking? We 
must realize that the student must 
take first steps first. In other words, 
he must begin with the accumulation 
of factual knowledge gained from 
vicarious and direct experience. Here 
the teacher may act as a guide in the 
accumulation of such knowledge. He 
may also train the student in the 
technique of study and in careful 
observation in order that he may 
avoid the errors of the mind to which 
reference has been made. Much has 
been learned about organization of 
subject-matter so that reasoning is 
made more fruitful. 

In the field of organization of 
subject-matter there have been two 
significant developments which should 
serve to give the student a new point 
of view with regard to subject- 
matter. These are integrated, or 
interwoven, courses, and co-operative 
education as introduced at the Engi- 
neering School of the University of 
Cincinnati and at Antioch College as 
the extra-mural school. The paral- 
lelism of education and industry in 
Russia is also of the co-operative type. 

Care should be taken not to confuse 
the ordinary survey courses with 
genuine integrated courses. In the 
ordinary survey course the student 
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simply masters slices of condensed 
subject-matter lifted bodily from the 
respective subjects. The  subject- 
matter may be said to have under- 
gone physical change. On the other 
hand, in the integrated course the 
various subjects are fused to make a 
course in which all subjects lose their 
identity. In other words, integration 
may be likened to a chemical change. 
The value of such integration is that 
the student masters facts in their 
natural relationships disregarding arti- 
ficial subject-matter boundaries. The 
true scholar has ever recognized the 
unity of all knowledge and has dis- 
regarded the artificial compartments 
erected by man. 

Since reference has been made to 
Pasteur as a scholar, the disregard of 
subject-matter division may be shown 
from his researches. Pasteur was a 
chemist and began his career in the 
rather narrow field of crystallography, 
where, if he had remained, he would 
likely be known only to students of 
chemistry; but the study of crystals 
led him to the study of fermentation 
in wine, which led naturally to the 
conquest of human disease. Hence, 
we have the spectacle of a chemist 
honored with membership in learned 
zoological and medical societies. This 
vision of the unity of nature and of 
knowledge we must capture for the 
secondary and college student if he 
is to become scholarly in his outlook 
and approach. Some beginnings of 
this type of integration have been 
made on the secondary level, but little 
has been done in the college toward 
this end. 

The co-operative education move- 
ment, on the other hand, brings about 
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an appreciation of the fact that 
education is simply one aspect of life. 
It attempts to enable the student to 
gain a proper balance between theory 
and reality. Armchair philosophy 
has made outstanding contributions 
to the advance of mankind, but 
elaborate systems of philosophy have 
been toppled by direct observation of 
phenomena. Hence, students should 
be engaged not only in study, but in 
the work of the world in order that 
they may not keep their heads in the 
clouds while ignoring the obvious 
reality all about. Education and 
practical participation in carrying on 
commerce, industry, and government 
should reinforce each other, providing 
the observation and information so 
necessary for scholarly activity. 


HERE remains for discussion 
one last question, Are there any 
methods employable by the indi- 
vidual teacher to aid the student to 
advance from a lower to a higher 
level of mental activity? The answer, 
I believe, is “yes.”” The method of 
attack involves three phases: first, the 
development of courses in terms of 
measurable student abilities which 
involve factual information and appli- 
cation of principles; second, the 
observation and analysis of the stu- 
dent’s procedure in studying and 
solving problems, the diagnosis of 
difficulties, and the development of 
remedial measures; and third, the use 
of stenographic reports and activity 
graphs to diagnose instructional weak- 
ness which may be leading to poor 
scholarship. 
It has been shown conclusively that 
the mastery of facts and application 
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of facts may be increased by develop- 
ment of courses with definite objec- 
tives stated in terms of measurable 
student abilities in such manner as to 
reveal both weaknesses in factual 
information and the application of 
such information in the solution of 
problems. The analysis of study 
procedures and the use of stenographic 
lesson and activity graphs have also 
been used with profit. Certainly, a 
combination of these three methods 
of attack should make possible an 
intensive study of the elements which 
make for improved scholarship. 

This, then, is the challenge to the 
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American college and to the college 
teacher. The college can and must 
be made safe for scholarship in spite 
of the fact that much of its energy 
has been devoted to education that is 
considered secondary in character. 
There must of necessity be a change in 
the spirit of the American college 
which will free it not only from the 
lock step of mediocrity, but from the 
strangulation of its supposed friends 
who in the guise of safeguarding the 
college have proscribed the teacher in 
his attempt to aid the student in 
developing thinking which is untram- 
meled and independent. 

[Vol. XII, No. 1] 
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Objectives and Achievements in 
Introductory Sociology 


By RUPERT C. KOENINGER 


Checking the Stated Objectives of a Course by Tests Designed 
to Measure Attitudes and Thinking 


EMBERS of the Department 

of Sociology at Ohio State 

University have at least 
three fundamental objectives for the 
introductory course. They are to 
enable the students to acquire basic 
information and concepts, to develop 
logical and critical methods of think- 
ing, and to use objective attitudes 
toward social life. In addition, 
the various instructors are free to 
emphasize the following objectives as 
they deem necessary: to cultivate a 
sympathetic understanding of social 
problems; to develop a sense of social 
responsibility; to show that as a 
product of group life man is con- 
ditioned by the social environment in 
his habits, attitudes, beliefs, and 
philosophy; and to interest students 
in further study of sociology. During 
departmental discussions of purposes 
and objectives there were various 
estimates of the effect of the course, 
but there were no objective measures 
of course achievements. 

Motivated by the desire to obtain 
some objective evidence regarding 
the aftereffects of sociological courses 
a comprehensive study involving the 
students enrolled in the course Prin- 


ciples of Sociology was undertaken. 
This course is required of all who 
take advanced work in sociology at 
Ohio State and is not open to Fresh- 
men. It was elected by 454 students 
in the autumn quarter of 1938. The 
eleven sections were taught in varying 
hours during the day; and although 
105 students were enrolled in one 
section, most of the enrollment ranged 
from 25 to 46. The methods used 
were primarily lectures and class 
discussions centered around the text- 
book—Principles of Sociology by 
Frederick E. Lumley. Because of 
the large number taking the course 
and the inadequate library facilities 
little attention was given to addi- 
tional reading. As a means of 
gathering objective information, we 
constructed tests to evaluate changes 
in information, attitudes, and ability 
to interpret social data.' 

Three hundred and ninety-five stu- 
dents took both the pre-tests and 
end-tests. The students were told 
of the nature of the testing program, 
were asked for their co-operation, and 


'1We were guided by the work of Ralph Tyler 
[Constructing Achievement Tests} and Louis Raths 
[‘‘Techniques for Test Construction,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, XVII (April, 1938), pp. 85-86]. 
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were assured that their term marks 
would not be affected by their replies. 
Instructors did not administer tests 
to their own students but exchanged 
classes in order to remove the 
instructor from the testing situation. 

Since the accumulation of infor- 
mation has been the fundamental 

















TABLE I 
AVERAGE Scores ON 401 INFORMATION TEST 
Instructor* Number] Pre-test} End-test| Change 

(1) (2) (3) (4) | (5) 

DE is kaw ake le th 81 48 60 12 
.:. 34 48 62 14 
Bess 64 49 68 19 
M... 32 47 74 27 
N 77 47 61 14 
... 57 46 61 15 
ig 50 52 64 12 
All paleeen ae 48 64 15 
Male ooh 368 47 63 16 
Female... i. ach aes 49 65 16 

















*Instructors were given a code letter in reporting 
all test results. 


TABLE II 


DistriBUTION OF ScorES ON Pre- AND Enp-TEsT 




















Scores Pre-test End-test 
(1) (2) |) 

3°-39 er aes 9 Bs 
40-49.. : . im i 39 4 
50-59. . 35 23 
60-69 oa 16 31 
7°-79 . 3 29 
80-89 . : 12 
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criterion by which scholastic progress 
has been measured, we constructed a 
test of fifty multiple-choice questions 
to sample all phases of course material. 
Of importance was the fact that on 
the pre-test the students knew 48 
per cent of the material that was to 
be covered in the course. That is, on 
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the average the classes knew about 
one-half the material before they 
took the course. Table I shows that 
the students in Instructor A’s classes 
knew 48 per cent at the beginning and 
60 per cent at the end of the course. 
The classes of A and P showed an 
average change of 12 per cent, while 
those of L and M showed Ig and 27 
per cent change. Among the vari- 
ables which might account for these 
average differences are class-size, the 
hour the class met, teacher person- 
ality and ability, conduct of the course, 
and student ability and interest. 
Table II shows the percentile dis- 
tribution of the scores on both the 
pre-test and end-test. On the pre- 
test there were g per cent of the 
students who made low scores of from 
30 to 39, and 3 per cent made high 
scores of 70 to 79. On the end-test 
the percentage making low scores 
decreased and that making higher 
scores increased. The fact that only 
12 per cent made a score of above 
79 indicates there was still much 
unlearned material, hence a_ pos- 
sibility for potential increase in 
sociological information. In view of 
average scores of 48 per cent on the 
pre-test and the low ceiling shown 
by the group at the end of the test, we 
have grounds for concluding that the 
course was conducted on too low a 
plane. Students knew too much of 
the course material already and were 
not stimulated to do increased work in 
the areas about which they knew little. 


HE assumption that knowledge 
alone determines behavior has 
been proved invalid by too many 
social psychologists to merit review 
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here. Many observers of human 
nature agree that attitudes and opin- 
ions are effective agents in producing 
various kinds of behavior, and many 
educators believe that the mere 
impartation of information is not 
enough. In short, it is impossible 
to study matters of social life without 
dealing with attitudes. In some 
instances an increase of knowledge 
modifies attitudes. To discover the 
relativity of moral codes and stand- 
ards may result in attitude changes. 
Because of the materials covered in 
the course which deal with attitudes, 
we sought to determine the signs 
of changes, if any. 

In order to cover all topics coming 
up in the course, we divided the test 
into four parts similar to the arrange- 
ment of the textbook. In Part I 
were statements relative to the appli- 
cation of scientific method to human 
phenomena. For example, one of 
these statements was, ““The man who 
invented poison gas was as much a 
scientist as the man who invented 
insulin.”” A second area for testing 
student attitudes was that of social 
interaction. As an example of this 
type of statement we listed, “‘I would 
favor social equality for Negro and 
white students,” and “War is some- 
times justified as a method of settling 
conflict.” The third part dealt 
with social organizations. Statements 
which expressed attitudes toward 
religion, education, democracy, and 
the economic order were included. 
The fourth considered social change 
and social planning. Included were 
such statements as “social planning 
on a national scale is not in keeping 
with democratic principles,” ‘‘the 
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obstruction of social change inevitably 
leads to revolution.” 

Judged by the one hundred state- 
ments in the test, the median agree- 
ment of student opinion with that 
of the Department’s views was 54 per 
cent at the beginning of the course 
and 60 per cent at the end? In 
short, there was six per cent more 
agreement with the views of the 
Department at the end of the course 
than at the beginning. There was a 
Ig-per cent disagreement with the 
department at the beginning of the 
course and a 2I-—per cent score at 
the end. Thus, during the course 
there developed a 2—per cent oppo- 
sition to departmental views. The 
students were uncertain as to their 
beliefs in 27 per cent of the statements 
at the beginning and in 1g per cent at 
the end of the course. This reduction 
of uncertainties by 8 per cent was the 
greatest change in attitudes. 

In the words of the chairman of 
the Department: “Students enroll in 
sociology with a large amount of 
uncertainty because they have never 
thought about or considered the 
implications of social sciences. They 
are uninformed and therefore have 
fewer attitudes of a definite nature. 
We try in the course to emphasize 
the practical side of sociology and to 
get them to apply these principles 
to everyday life and to the problems 
society faces.”” In a study of soci- 
ology the theoretical application of the 
principles to everyday problems calls 
for decisions on matters about which 
they formerly were unconcerned. 


*The standard against which the opinions of 
the students were scored was the majority 
view of the members of the Department of 
Sociology, Ohio State University. 
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The Department stated as_ its 
objectives the development of a 
sympathetic understanding of social 
problems and emphasis upon the 
scientific and objective attitudes 
toward social life. It was not so 
concerned that students develop an 
attitude in agreement with the Depart- 
ment as that they develop opinions 
on social matters. One indication 
that the objective was being achieved 
was that the students developed atti- 
tudes opposite to those of the faculty. 


TABLE Ill 


Scores ON INTERPRETATION OF DaTA 








Pre-test} -nd-test| Change 


4) 





(1) (2) |G) 





General accuracy. 53 56 3 
Probably true or probably | 
} 





false statements.... . | 33 35 2 
Insufficient data. . 44 51 7 
True, false statements. | 64 6s I 
OS eee Li 2 |—3 
Overcaution. . 21 25 4 
Beyond data. | 45 39 | —6 
Crude errors....... 11 II . 





| | 
*When the scores were carried to one-place of 
decimals there was a difference of —.4. 





ESTS were designed to measure 

the students’ ability to analyze 
and understand data. They consisted 
of six sets of problems about which 
the students were asked to make 
interpretations. Included were data 
which dealt with scientific experi- 
ments, rural and urban population 
trends, a preliterate cultural pattern, 
feeble-mindedness, ethnic assimilation, 
and an account of a field trip to a 
mining area. Each set presented a 


variety of statements which the stu- 
dents were asked to interpret. To 
give correct answers to all these 
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required skill in recognizing state- 
ments, ability to summarize data, 
contrast portions of data—either by 
regrouping the data or translating 
the relationships into easier terms, 
recognizing the high and low points, as 
well as points of change. To do this 
required the ability to recognize and 
discriminate facts. 

Instead of listing the scores for all 
classes, the average for the entire 
enrollment is given in Table III. 
The score on general accuracy is a 
composite one of accuracy on all the 
115 statements included in the test. 
The average increase here was 3 per 
cent. The change in ability to detect 
the probably true and probably false 
statements is low as compared with 
that on statements of insufficient data. 
The entire group showed 7—per cent 
decrease in what is commonly called 
“sullibility.” They were more cau- 
tious in that they marked fewer 
statements unsupported by the data. 
Throughout the course the need for 
factual material to support state- 
ments was emphasized. The attempt 
was made to develop an objective 
attitude toward social matters. 

The first four sets of scores are 
ones on which it is desirable to have 
high scores. It follows that a positive 
change is also to be desired. The 
students changed in the desired direc- 
tion in all four areas. The change 
was lowest on the true and false and 
highest on the insufficient data. 

The second four sets of scores are 
ones on which it is desirable to have 
a low score and change in the nega- 
tive direction. While the effect of the 
course was as desired for the first 
four scores, this was not entirely true 
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for the second set. Students increased 
in overcaution rather than decreased. 
As already stated, gullibility was 
reduced, but the net effect of the 
course seemed to overemphasize this 
and therefore make students overly 
cautious. They did not take full 
advantage of the data and stayed on 
the safe side. The score on going 
beyond the data was reduced by 
approximately 6 per cent on the 
end-test. 

These averages for the entire group 
do not indicate what happened in 
individual cases. There were stu- 
dents who made appreciable and 
significant changes in the duration of 
the course, while others made rela- 
tively no change. Some made a high 
score on both the tests, and others 
made low scores each time. It appears 
that this test measures a skill, ability, 
or aptitude which some students have 
well developed at the time they 
enter the course. Others have latent 
ability which seemingly is developed 
by the course. 


HE form given the students 
carried the statement that the 
course had six general aims and that 
the Department wanted to know “to 
what extent, in your judgment, have 
these aims been achieved.” Table IV 
shows that 61 per cent of the students 
checked achievement of the objective 
“to cultivate a sympathetic under- 
standing of social problems” as above 
average, 38 per cent thought it aver- 
age, and one per cent thought it 
below average. 
Some of these objectives are char- 
acteristic of sociology and others are 
shared by social sciences in general. 
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To cultivate a sense of social responsi- 
bility and to emphasize the scientific 
and objective attitude toward social 
life are objectives shared by other 
courses. The more specific contribu- 
tions of sociology are to be seen in the 
objectives “to show that as a product 
of group life man is conditioned by 
the social environment in _his 
habits, attitudes, beliefs, and philos- 
ophy; . . . to present the conceptual 
framework and important principles 
of sociology; and . . . to interest stu- 
dents in further study of sociology.” 
Apparently the greatest achievement 
was in showing the social nature of 
habits, attitudes, and philosophies. 
Many students take sociology after 
having had psychology with its 
emphasis upon the individual organ- 
ism reacting to social and physical 
stimuli. Sociology, in emphasizing 
the group aspects of life, offsets these 
tendencies by supplementing or calling 
attention to other factors conditioning 
human behavior. As in any begin- 
ning course, there is the frame of 
reference, the concepts and the gen- 
eralizations which are a basic part 
of the course. In acquainting the 
student with these, the Department 
might make some improvements, as 
one-half the students thought achieve- 
ment average or less. Sociologists 
are interested in developing the stu- 
dents’ interest in the subject. While 
it is not the purpose to make depart- 
mental majors of them, there is a 
desire that students familiarize them- 
selves with materials and facts under- 
lying major social problems. To 
acquaint the student with the methods 
of approach which the sociologist uses 
implies that these are to be used in 
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later life. This would make for con- 
tinued reading and study. However, 
the students said that here the 
Department achieved at least as 
compared with the other objectives. 
That this varies from one to 
another of the instructors gives 
evidence that greater departmental 
achievement is possible. 
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much greater than in others it appears 
that greater achievement is possible 
for the Department. Evidence indj- 
cates that the course definitely affects 
attitudes by reducing uncertainties 
and by increasing both agreements 
and disagreements with Department 
views. In comparison with the other 
objectives that of interpretation of 


TABLE IV 


SrupEent RATING OF ACHIEVEMENT 

















Decree or ACHIEVEMENT 
Course OBJECTIVE 
Above ' Below 
Average Average Average 
(1) ow | © | ae 
To cultivate a sympathetic understanding of social problems........... 61 38 I 
To develop a sense of social responsibility................. 37 55 6 
To show that as a product of group life man is conditioned by the social 
environment in his habits, attitudes, beliefs, and philosophy......... p 76 20 I 
To present the conceptional framework and important principles of 
Ns ag Res ed nee eae wies as DW Wes ana > 50 45 5 
To emphasize the scientific and objective attitude toward social life. 47 45 8 
To interest students in further study of sociology. 31 st 18 














HIS study has shown that stu- 
dents knew an average of 48 per 
cent of the information material con- 
tained in the course even before they 
took it. At the end the average 


increase was 15 per cent with but 
few students making scores above 79. 
The course appears to have been 
conducted on too low a plane and did 
not challenge students to acquire 
additional information. Furthermore, 
since the change in some classes was 


social data showed least change. 
There was, however, a statistically 
significant change. for the entire 
group and for individuals who other- 
wise were obliterated in the averages. 
Finally, the Department has benefited 
by the statement of its objec- 
tives, instruction is more _ pur- 
poseful, definite achievements are 
known, areas of weakness have been 
found, and remedial measures are 
now under discussion.  [Vol. XII, No. 1] 
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Review of Essay Test Studies’ 


Teachers are being encouraged to 
abandon the written essay test in 
favor of objective tests. The view- 
point is that the improved forms of 
objective tests measure as well as, if 
not actually better than, the unim- 
proved essay tests. This was early 
suggested by Starch and Elliott in a 
series of studies on the old type essay 
examination applied to history, mathe- 
matics, and English (11). Even though 
their techniques have been criticized 
by such men as Monroe and Souders 
(7) and Leighton (5) still the impor- 
tance of the Starch and Elliott 
studies cannot be overlooked. This 
has been pointed out also by Wood 
indicating that the new type (true- 
false) is more reliable when compared 
with the old type essay examination. 
He further stated that the essay type 
“ig most apt to measure: cogency of 
expression, organizing acumen, and 
reasoning ability.”” In asecond report 
he emphasized that 
the essay examination is best adapted to 
the measurement of critical capacity and 
reasoning ability ... the best essay 
examination is the one which allows the 
student to choose two questions out of 
five... the essay law examination is 
indispensable .. . and... it can be 
improved (15). 

Sims used “distinctly good ques- 
tions” collected by Monroe and 


‘Reported by C. C. Weidemann, University 
School, Ohio State University. 
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reported by Odell and suggested for 
the essay examination that a more 
satisfactory method of marking the 
subjective type of essay should be 
developed (9). For foreign languages 
Tharp suggests that the objective 
tests will measure more accurately 
than the essay tests alone (12). 
McKee found the objective test to 
be a far more reliable prognosticator 
of superior students in freshman 
English than the written theme (6). 
On this point Kinney and Eurich 
suggest that the research on com- 
parison of different types of tests 
reveals few conclusive results (4). 
This small collection of available 
studies suggests it is likely that the 
consistency of measurement with the 
unimproved old type essay examina- 
tion is not so high as the consistency 
of measurement experienced with 
improved new type objective tests. 
Furthermore, teachers are encouraged 
to abandon the unimproved essay 
examination because the improved 
objective tests measure the same 
mental functions. On this point 
Paterson has concluded that the 
unimproved essay test and objective 
tests measure the same thing (8). 
Corey, in educational psychology, 
concluded that the old type essay and 
objective test measured the same 
function. However, the correlation 
coefficient corrected for attenuation 
between the Army alpha test and 
the essay test was +.39 and between 
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the Army alpha and the objective 
tests +.62. This might indicate that 
the mental functions measured by 
the essay and the objective tests are 
by no means the same (3). Sims, also 
using the old type essay test and 
objective test, came to a viewpoint 
that the recall questions and the 
discussion questions did not seem to 
measure the same thing; and further 
study indicated that the essay dis- 
cussion test measured something quite 
different from that measured by 
the objective recall test. These few 
studies suggest that even when unim- 
proved essay tests are compared with 
improved objective tests they prob- 
ably do not measure the same mental 
functions (10). 

In order to make the issue sharper 
one of the writers undertook an 
analysis of the written essay examina- 
tion into a series of definable types. 
The list of eleven suggested new type 
essays from simple to complex and 
for examination purposes only consists 
of: what, who, when, which, where; list; 
outline; describe; contrast; compare; 
explain; discuss; develop; summarize; 
evaluate. Each of the foregoing types 
is subject to definition so that differ- 
ent teachers may ask pupils to use the 
same pattern in response and the 
same way of scoring the test results. 
A full exposition of a definition and a 
way of scoring for each essay type is 
not presented in this brief report. 
For purposes of illustration, however, 
the contrast, compare, explain, and 
discuss types are used. 

The contrast essay consists of a list 
of items of fact which identify dis- 
similarities between two concepts. 


The compare essay consists of two 
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lists of items of fact concerning two 
concepts. One list identifies simi- 
larities; the other list, dissimilarities, 
The explain essay consists of a list of 
items of fact with each fact supported 
by a reason. The discuss essay 
consists of the technique of logical 
analysis as a multiple type of the 
explain essay. It consists of three 
lists: first, a list of affirmative 
arguments with reasons supporting 
each argument; second, a list of 
negative arguments with reasons sup- 
porting each argument; and third, a 
list of arguments refuting each nega- 
tive argument with reasons supporting 
each argument. Variations from these 
response patterns for each essay type 
may occur. No matter how the type 
used is patterned for response con- 
sistency in scoring that type as used 
is maintained (13). 

The writer and Newens used the 
improved “‘compare and contrast” 
essay and the improved true-false 
tests covering the same material. 
With a specified scoring procedure the 
consistency of the seven essay tests 
was as high as that of the seven 
corresponding true-false tests. Under 
classroom conditions the two tests 
overlapped in whatever mental func- 
tions were measured to the extent of 
50 per cent to 70 per cent in terms of 
median values. About 30 per cent 
to 40 per cent of these mental func- 
tions measured by the essay test were 
not measured by the true-false test; 
and about 30 per cent to 40 per cent 
of these mental functions measured 
by the true-false test were not 
measured by the essay test (14). 

Then Cochran and the writer used 
the improved “explain” essay and 
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the word-answer fact test covering 
the same material. With a specified 
scoring procedure the consistency of 
the fact test was +.87; that of the 
improved essay test was +.55. Under 
classroom conditions the two tests 
overlapped in mental functions meas- 
ured to the extent of about 60 per cent. 
About 40 per cent of the mental 
functions measured by the “‘explain”’ 
essay test were not measured by the 
fact-answer test; and about 40 per 
cent of the mental functions measured 
by the fact-answer test were not 
measured by the “explain” essay 
test (1). 

In a similar set of experiments 
Cochran and the writer used the 
improved “discuss” essay and the 
word-answer fact test covering the 
same materials. The results are simi- 
lar to those for the “explain” and the 
word-answer fact tests. These few 
studies indicate that a comparison of 
the improved essay tests of compare, 
contrast, explain, and discuss with 
improved objective types probably 
do measure somewhat different mental 
functions. The important question 
of the nature of the mental functions 
measured is as yet not answered (2). 

The fact that the improved essay 
tests do not measure the same mental 
functions as the objective tests is 
sufficient reason for suggesting to 
teachers that the improved types of 
essay tests be retained and used as 
instruments of learning. The use of 
both improved objective and improved 
essay tests seems to be a better basis 
to evaluate certain superficial phases 
of learning, which may be represented 
in some way as specific, general, and 
organized information (2). 
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So far as the learner is involved the 
arguments of economy of time, money, 
and labor which are all in favor of the 
objective tests, are not important. 
The teacher may view such argu- 
ments with considerable favor even 
at the expense of what may be a 
better procedure for the learner’s 
best-balanced development. 

Furthermore, the issue is not that 
of developing a technique of high 
consistency of scoring between an 
improved objective test and an 
improved essay test. Such a pro- 
cedure merely reduces the essay test 
to an approximation of an objective 
form and tends to destroy the possi- 
bility of measuring the mental func- 
tions measured by the essay which 
are not measured by the objective 
test. The issue is rather that of 
moving toward a low correlation 
between the improved essay and 
improved objective test, and a high 
consistency coefficient of scoring the 
essay as well as the objective test. 
This latter procedure not only main- 
tains a high consistency of scoring 
both the essay and the objective test 
but also ensures a tendency toward 
decreasing the amount of overlapping 
of mental functions measured by 
each type; and finally points more 
clearly to the nature, function, and 
value of the improved objective test 
as well as the improved essay test. 
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After Twenty Years 


For twenty years Lewis Terman 
has been studying genius and the 
factors that contribute to it. That 
investigation has taken two directions. 
On the one hand, the mental develop- 
ment of three hundred eminent indi- 
viduals has been traced backwards to 
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childhood; on the other hand, the 
development of more than thirteen 
hundred intellectually superior per- 
sons (the criterion of selection was 
an JQ of 140 or higher)—first identified 
by tests made in 1922—has been 
followed from childhood to early 
maturity. A few of the high lights 
of these two lines of investigation 
have been given by Mr. Terman in 
his presidential address.? 

In the study and follow-up of 
intellectually superior children the 
range of success was wide for both 
sexes; it extended downwards to such 
occupations as policewoman, gardener, 
department store floor-walker, sea- 
man, typist, and filing clerk. The 
question thus arises as to what factors 
other than intelligence are determiners 
of achievement in such a group. 

Since the achievement of women 
is largely determined by extraneous 
circumstances, Mr. Terman limited 
his investigation of the causes of 
success and failure to the male group. 
Three psychologists, working inde- 
pendently, examined the records of 
six hundred men and rated each on 
life success—the extent to which a 
subject had made use of his superior 
intellectual ability. On the basis of 
these ratings the men were tentatively 
classified into three groups: the highest 
fourth, the middle 50 per cent, and 
the lowest fourth. The highest and 
lowest fourths, or the A and C 
groups, were then compared with 
respect to test scores of 1922 and 
1928, family records, case histories, 
health data, and the like. 


“Psychological Approaches to the Biography 
of Genius,” Science, XCII (October 4, 1940), 
PP. 293-301. Address before Pacific Division of the 


American Association forthe Advancement of Science. 
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The educational and occupational 
records of these two groups present a 
vivid contrast. Of the A’s, 98 per cent. 
entered college and go per cent. gradu- 
ated; of the C’s, 70 per cent. entered and 
only 50 per cent. graduated. Three- 
fourths of the A’s but only a fifth of the 
C’s completed one or more years of 
graduate work. Among those gradu- 
ating, nearly one-half the A’s but only 
4 per cent. of the C’s were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi. Half of the 
A’s but only 10 per cent. of the C’s had 
received appointment to scholarships, 
fellowships or assistantships. In _ pro- 
fessional or semi-professional pursuits 
were 96 per cent. of the A’s as compared 
with 28 per cent. of the C’s. ... the 
average earned income of the A’s was two 
and a third times that of the C’s. 

Such differences in success must 
necessarily be due chiefly to non- 
intellectual factors. For one thing, 
the family backgrounds of the two 
groups differed markedly. Nearly 
twice as many A parents as C 
parents had graduated from college, 
and a similar difference was found 
between the siblings of A’s and C’s. 
Fathers of the A’s were far more often 
in the professional classes. 

Significant differences between the 
groups were found in the childhood 
data on emotional stability, social ad- 
justment, and traits of personality. 

The A-C differences are further evi- 
denced in the marital records. The 
incidence of marriage is higher in A group 
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and the age of marriage is lower. More- 
over, the A’s marry better than the C’s; 
the A spouses score higher in intelligence 
tests and include nearly twice as large 
a proportion of college graduates. Espe- 
cially significant is the contrast in marital 
adjustments, for the incidence of separa- 
tion or divorce is only a third as high in 
the A group as in the C group. This 
difference extends even to the parents 
of the two groups, the incidence of 
separation or divorce being only half as 
great for A parents as for C parents. 

The facts just reported appear to be in 
direct opposition to the Lange-Eichbaum 
theory that great achievement is associ- 
ated with emotional tensions which 
border on the abnormal. In my gifted 
group success is associated with emo- 
tional stability rather than instability, 
with absence rather than presence of 
disturbing conflicts, with happiness of 
temperament and with freedom from 
excessive frustration. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the Lange-Eichbaum 
theory has been disproved. It is con- 
ceivable that the personality factors 
which make for ordinary achievement 
under ordinary conditions are different 
from those which make for eminence of a 
superlative order. The two approaches 
agree in the conclusion that beyond a 
certain high level of intellectual ability 
success is largely determined by non- 
intellectual factors and that the number 
of persons who are endowed with abilities 
equal to great achievement is immensely 
greater than the number who will attain 
eminence. 
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Iv an effort to establish a state-wide 
program of adult education, public 
educational agencies in Wisconsin are 
being united into the Council for 
Adult Education. The purpose of 
the Council is to establish in the 
state, an organization which will 
co-ordinate the services of existing 
adult-education agencies, serve as 
a clearinghouse for adult-education 
problems, broaden research in the 
various fields of adult education, 
sponsor needed legislation, dissemi- 
nate needed information, and further 
adult-education service. 


Grrrs totaling nearly $5,000,000 
from sixteen thousand friends and 
alumni were given the University of 
Pennsylvania at the celebration of its 
two-hundredth anniversary. 


How extensively education is being 
brought by radio into the homes of 
America from its great state uni- 
versities was revealed when the Com- 
mittee on Radio Broadcasting of 
the National Association of State 
Universities reported to the con- 
vention held in Chicago recently. 
President Crane, of the University of 
Wyoming, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, indicated in the report that 
non-commercial radio service is being 
offered by the universities of 36 
states and of Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Establishment of regional radio coun- 
cils for co-operative broadcasting 
activities, maintenance of university 
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stations, production of programs 
for local or national networks, and 
training of students for work in 
radio were among the trends in radio 
education reported by the committee. 


The principle that theses submitted 
for the Master’s degree should be the 
careful recording of current history 
in a given field rather than mere 
proof of laborious, if not always 
fruitful, research, has been adopted 
and is now being developed sys- 
tematically at the Simmons College 
Graduate School of Social Work. A 
number of candidates for the degree 
of Master of Science have undertaken 
comprehensive objective studies of 
the state programs for crippled chil- 
dren in their home areas. Seven of 
these studies have been completed 
covering Maine, Connecticut, Ohio, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, and Oregon. The series 
will be extended to include all 
states whose authorities will give full 
co-operation to the students. 


A wew general-culture major in the 
dance and its related fields is being 
offered for the first time by the 
College of Applied Arts, University 
of California at Los Angeles. The 
course, leading to the Bachelor of 
Science degree, will not carry a 
teaching credential, and it is not 
planned to train professional dancers. 
Rather it offers for persons interested 
in dancing and the arts a study in 
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contributing fields. The study will 
stress such courses as dance pro- 
duction, art, English, philosophy, 
and psychology. 


Iw connection with the Department 
of Modern Languages, North Carolina 
State College has developed a transla- 
tion service as an aid to research, on 
the one hand, and as a means to the 
acquisition of a reading knowledge 
of a foreign language, on the other. 
Through this service advanced under- 
graduate and graduate students are 
given the opportunity of working 
on translation projects in connection 
with or in relation to their subjects of 
major interest. When such work is 
done satisfactorily, it may be accepted 
in lieu of an examination of reading 
ability. This procedure is recom- 
mended by the Department for the 
acquisition of a reading knowledge of 
a foreign language. 


A NEw plan in engineering education 
will be put into practice at Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute this year. 
Through the co-operation of the 
General Electric Company, a large 
group of carefully selected students 
will “go to school” for three con- 
secutive months in the company’s 
plants. A classroom program will 
run concurrently in the plants with 
the practical-experience program and 
a special summer course at the 
Institute will permit the students to 
make up work missed in their absence. 
An important feature contributing 
to the feasibility of this four-year 
plan is the fact that the outside 
courses will be concentrated in three 
consecutive months in the junior year 
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alone rather than being split into 
alternating periods of several weeks 
each over several years. In common 
with other co-operative “earn as you 
learn”’ plans, the student will receive 
wages while in training, thus enabling 
him to help pay for his last year. 


The Educational Clinic of the College 
of the City of New York, established 
in 1913 as the first of its kind in the 
country, has recently added a new 
type of service to its guidance pro- 
gram. The Clinic plans to offer to a 
selected number of children with 
serious reading difficulties intensive 
analysis and diagnosis, plus remedial 
or tutoring work when necessary. 
Children will be accepted for this type 
of service from both elementary and 
secondary schools. This new phase 
of its work is being undertaken 
because teachers and school admin- 
istrators are requesting not only 
diagnosis but also intensive remedial 
drill for children who have not made 
adequate progress in reading. Albert 
J. Harris, author of How to Increase 
Reading Ability, will participate in 
this new area of the Clinic’s work. 


Every four years since 1928 the 
American Council on Education has 
issued a new edition of American 
Universities and Colleges. With funds 
granted by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, the publication of a 
fourth edition has been made possible. 
The 1940 edition, 1,120 pages in 
length, follows the pattern of previous 
editions. Part 1 contains an interpre- 
tation of trends in American higher 
education, including graduate and 
professional schools. Separate chap- 
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ters deal with the college, the uni- 
versity, various types of professional 
education, and with matters of inter- 
est to foreign students. Part 11 gives 
specific information concerning 725 
accredited colleges and universities 
in the United States. No attempt 
has been made to evaluate the work 
of individual institutions. Complete 
indexes make the volume easy to use. 
C. S. Marsh, vice-president of the 
American Council on Education, is 
editor of the recent edition. 

A companion volume, entitled 
American Junior Colleges, has also 
been published. Edited by Walter 
Crosby Eells and prepared by the 
Council in co-operation with the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, it contains authoritative descrip- 
tions of 494 junior colleges and 
interpretive material regarding this 
important educational development. 
This directory, which is only in its 
first edition, is the only comprehensive 
compilation of information concerning 
junior colleges. The development of 
the junior-college movement, various 
types of junior colleges, the present 
status of the junior-college move- 
ment, and the accreditation of junior 
colleges are discussed. 


Tue University of Illinois this fall 
opened a new Division of General 
Education in the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. Last year under 


the direction of Edward F. Potthoff, 
educational consultant to the Pro- 
vost of the University, a set of six 
bibliographies was prepared for the 
use of the members of the staff who 
were preparing the courses to be 
offered in this new department. These 
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annotated bibliographies are severally 
concerned with materials for courses 
in history of civilization, the humani- 
ties, verbal expression, social sciences, 
biological sciences, and physical sci- 
ences. Mr. Potthoff in a letter 
recently said that he will be glad to 
send a copy of any of these bib- 
liographies to persons who request 
them as long as the supply lasts. 


Srupenrs at Cornell University have 
recently opened their own exclusively 
owned and operated miniature radio 
station. With the call letters CRG, 
it is the exact counterpart of the 
largest commercial radio stations and 
will offer pre-professional training in 
every branch of radio. 

An outgrowth of the five-year-old 
Cornell Radio Guild, the station has 
for nearly a year received the sanction 
of the board of trustees and the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
The station recently obtained a loan, 
purchased new equipment, established 
five departments, joined the Inter- 
collegiate Broadcasting System, and 
is now incorporating. 

Using Cornell’s union _ building, 
Willard Straight Hall, as its studio, 
CRG sends its programs over tele- 
phone lines to oscillator units in the 
dormitories, where the program can 
be tuned in on an ordinary radio. 
Fraternities or rooming houses want- 
ing a line pay a rental charge and an 
installation fee for the oscillator. 


Consiperation of a plan to combine 
undergraduate and law courses into 
a unified seven-year program has 
been announced by Harvard Uni- 
versity. Drafted by a committee of 
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nine faculty members, including Dean 
Landis, the suggested scheme would 
provide for three years of under- 
graduate study in the liberal arts, to 
be followed by two years of law. 
The sixth and seventh years roughly 
would cover the ground now treated 
in third-year law work, plus advanced 
work in history, government, and 
economics. The purpose of this plan 
is to satisfy the “widespread demand 
for the intellectual integration of the 
so-called ‘social sciences,’ including 
law, history, government, and eco- 
mics.” To achieve this integration a 
“select number of students” will be 
guided through this seven-year course 
by a joint committee from the Law 
and Arts and Science faculties. 


Tue Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education is extending its activi- 
ties to include the pre- and _ in- 
service preparation of college teachers. 
Director Karl W. Bigelow has selected 
Ernest V. Hollis of the College of the 
City of New York to direct the 
undertaking. Since 1939 the Com- 
mission has been co-operating with 
34 colleges and school systems and 
with three state-wide programs in their 
efforts to improve the pre- and in- 
service preparation of elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers. Through 
a staff of ten persons it has sought to 
provide consultant and other services 
to efforts for improving the quality 
of teachers and teaching. In addition 
to the Washington staff the Com- 
mission maintains a_ collaboration 
center at the University of Chicago 
for the study of child development 
and teacher personnel. The dem- 
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onstrations are scheduled for a five- 
year period, about half of which has 
elapsed. Subject to review, the Gen- 
eral Education Board has earmarked 
for the entire project a series of grants 
which approximate $900,000. It is 
not the Commission’s plan to conduct 
intensive research but rather to act as 
a clearinghouse and stimulative agent 
for programs already under way. 


Tue problem of student health is 
being stressed at Cornell University 
where an expanded program of med- 
ical examinations, medical care, and 
intramural sports has been put into 
effect this fall. Each entering stu- 
dent will be given a thorough medical 
examination, will be required to make 
out a health-habit inventory, and will 
be subject to a test for possible tuber- 
culosis. Supervised activities will be 
available for all those needing reme- 
dial procedures. Seniors will be given 
a similar checkup to see how much 
improvement they have made and to 
furnish them with advice as to their 
health habits when they leave college. 
Ten years after graduation the med- 
ical office obtains reports from all who 
had defects when they were graduated. 


A procram of co-operation with 
American industry to train promising 
young employees as engineers was 
announced recently by Dean Hollister 
of the College of Engineering, Cornell 
University. The plan will use part 
of the income from the $2,000,000 
John McMullen Scholarship Fund to 
create John McMullen Industrial 
Scholarships for apprentices in indus- 
try selected by officers of the com- 
panies as men whose value would be 
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increased by a college education in 
engineering. Industries have for many 
years provided funds for scholarships 
and fellowships at Cornell and other 
universities. This program reverses 
the usual procedure, since the Uni- 
versity provides the funds for edu- 
cating men chosen by industries. 
Last September two high-school 
graduates from the four-year General 
Electric apprentice training course 
were awarded McMullen Scholarships 
of $400 a year, paying full tuition 
during the four- and five-year courses 
they chose to pursue. The Cornell 
Board of Trustees has now authorized 
the award of four such scholarships 
each year, making an eventual total 
of at least 16. The number may be 
increased. Scholarship holders must 
be high-school graduates qualified to 
meet the regular entrance require- 
ments of the College; must have 
served some time as workers in 
industry, preferably in a_ regular 
training course; and must be recom- 
mended by their employers as men 
of special ability whose careers would 
be helped by a college course in civil, 
electrical, mechanical, or chemical 
engineering. It is contemplated that 
the McMullen industrial scholars will 
return to the same organization by 
which they were previously employed. 


The varied occupational training 
program of the Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute will be 
expanded and strengthened as the 
result of an endowment campaign 


which has netted approximately 
$750,000 for the Institute. George 
H. Clark, Rochester industrialist, 
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who offered to contribute two-thirds 
of a dollar for every dollar pledged by 
the public before December 31, 1940, 
has given approximately $300,000, 
He offered to give $400,000 if $600,000 
were raised from other sources. 

The Institute offers courses at a 
post—high-school, professional level in 
the mechanical, electrical, construc- 
tion, photographic, retailing, applied 
art, food administration, home eco- 
nomics, chemistry, and printing fields. 


A ceneratty liberalized curriculum 
in the College of Letters and Science, 
designed to broaden the liberal-arts 
student’s background, is now in effect 
at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Changes have been 
made in the foreign-language, science, 
and year-course requirements. The 
science requirement has been changed 
so that rarely will it be mandatory 
for a student to take a laboratory 
course. Students may now offer 
toward required science credits high- 
school courses in biological sciences. 
Three units of the science require- 
ment may be fulfilled by a college 
mathematics course. 

To encourage a wider choice of 
electives among honor students, who 
may tend to overspecialize, the college 
will allow such students to take one 
course each semester in which they 
shall be marked passed or not passed. 
The mark will not affect his average. 
In this way the student may broaden 
his background by taking subjects 
in which he may be less proficient 
without the risk of lowering his 
standing attained in specialized sub- 
jects at which he is expert. 
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Source of Income 


STUDY of the circular cur- 

rently issued by the United 

States Office of Education, 
College Income and Expenditures, 
reveals a few interesting generaliza- 
tions concerning the sources of 
revenue of American colleges and 
universities. A good sample including 
three hundred institutions is used. 

The most interesting fact observed 
in studying the ten-year span from 
1929-30 to 1939-40 is the growing 
importance of students’ fees as a 
source of income. During the years 
1933 and 1934 endowment earnings 
dropped 25 per cent; income from 
public sources took the plunge to the 
same depth and private gifts plunged 
a little farther and stayed down 
longer. Income from students’ fees, 
however, dropped none at all. Ad- 
ministrators have learned, and during 
the last decade often have seen, 
that the most stable source of income 
is students’ fees. 

Not only have students’ fees been 
stable in times of depression, but 
they have had the greatest vitality 
since the depth of the depression. 
From the 1929-30 level after the sag 
during the depression, income from 
public sources has risen about 12 
per cent, private gifts about Ig per 
cent, while endowment income has 
7 per cent yet to recover; but fees 
have increased about 33 per cent in 
volume. Fees are bearing an increas- 
ing responsibility in providing income: 


ei 


this is shown by the fact that the 
proportion of income from tuition 
to total income has risen from 1§ per 
cent in Ig29-30 to about 20 per 
cent in 1939-40. 

It is encouraging to institutions, 
both public and private, that gifts 
and grants are substantially above 
the 1929-30 level when the nation 
was at the peak of the boom. Gifts 
to private institutions remained con- 
stant at around $8,500,000 while the 
other institutions were recipients of 
an increase from about $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. Private giving has come 
back. 

Speculation about the trend in 
students’ fees is epidemic in state- 
supported institutions. Originally the 
policy was followed that public higher 
education should be free and only 
nominal tuition was charged. At 
a tortoise pace tuition fees were 
increased over the last half-century 
prior to the thirties. Since 1929-30 
the rate of increase has been rapidly 
accelerated from 100 to 142 in land- 
grant colleges, 147 in other public 
institutions, and to 184 in teachers’ 
colleges. In private institutions the 
rise has hit a present ceiling at 
121. Increase in enrollment partly 
accounts for the rise in income 
in the public institutions but not 
completely. Fees have been almost 
universally increased. 

How much higher students’ fees 
will advance in publicly supported 
institutions depends upon a number 
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of factors. One is the severity of 
the competition for the tax dollar. 
Recently the contest between Grand- 
father, who desires an old-age pension, 
and Junior, who needs an education, 
has been won by Grandfather. He 
has undoubtedly been cared for in 
part at the temporary expense of 
Junior. Other social services enter 
into the contest and all of the com- 
petitors of education for the tax 
dollar raise the question, ‘Should 
not the college student pay for his 
own tuition since he will in the long 
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run profit by his training?” The 
social answer that granting this 
assumption for the sake of argument 
it must be remembered that society 
would retrogress if it did not have 
well-trained professions and should, 
therefore, pay for their training, 
brings the two policies face to face. 

Where the balances will finally 
rest is problematical. Just now the 
students’ proportion of cost is rising 
rapidly. When and if a plateau will 
be reached is anybody’s guess. It is 


a complicated and interesting contest. 


Ww. WS. 
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Imperative for Personnel Workers 


MANAGEMENT AND THE Worker, dy F. J. 
Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1939. 604 pp. 


This volume is must reading for every 
personnel worker in higher education. 
This is true even though the volume has 
no direct bearing upon educational per- 
sonnel work. Rather it is a long and 
involved discussion of the personnel 
studies conducted by the Western Elec- 
tric Company at its Hawthorne plant 
during the past sixteen years. A number 
of generalizations, however, have evolved 
from these studies which have huge 
implications for educational counseling. 

In 1924 the personnel people of this 
important industrial organization became 
interested in various fatigue studies. In 
1928 these studies were expanded to 
include an interviewing program in the 
inspection branch of the plant. Three 
men and two women were selected as 
interviewers, and during a_ three-year 

eriod they interviewed 21,126 employees. 
mportant as are the findings of the inter- 
views, much more important in the 
present volume is the pointed and stim- 
ulating discussion of the technique of 
interviewing. The present reviewer has 
never read a more illuminating discussion 
of the nature of interviewing than is found 
in this book. 

The interviewing technique proved of 
value not only in itself but also because it 
led (mirabile dictu!) to the initiation of a 
counseling program among the employees 
of the Company. This counseling pro- 
gram attempted to assess work behavior 
and to develop insights concerning the 
relationship of group morale to produc- 
tion. The investigators soon discovered 
the existence of an “informal organiza- 
tion” among the employees which deter- 
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mined individual and group behavior and 
which indeed largely controlled the life 
and work of employees in and out of the 
plant. In brief, the investigators found 
that they were not dealing with a simple 
work situation but rather with an 
infinitely complex social situation. 

In many ways college campuses are 
comparable to industrial plants. Faculty 
members are in general chiefly concerned 
with academic performance, but students 
are living their own private lives in dor- 
mitories, fraternity houses, and campus 
organizations of all sorts. These are 
comparable to the “informal organiza- 
tion” that the Western Electric Company 
investigators discovered. Unfortunately, 
most faculty members and administrators 
take this “informal organization” for 
granted and seldom study it or hitch its 
energies to the larger life of the college. 
It is the conviction of the reviewer that a 
reading of the Roethlisberger and Dickson 
book will produce many insights and 
stimulate many desirable studies in our 
colleges and universities. 

W. H. CowLey 
Hamilton College 


Numerous Inconsistencies 


CuoosinG A Cotiece, by John R. Tunis. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


pany, 1940. 249 pp. $2.50. 


“This book answers, simply and fully, 
the question faced each year by the 
parents of over a million and a half boys 
and girls: To what college should we send 
our son or daughter?”’ How well has 
the well-known author of this volume met 
this promise on the jacket? It would be 
pleasant for the reviewer to be able to 
say that the author had succeeded com- 
pletely—that the work is not only popular 
and simple but also accurate and trust- 
worthy. Unfortunately, however, such 
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an easily written review would scarcely 
be in accord with the facts. It is too bad 
that it seems to be difficult for an author 
to be at once both popular and accurate. 
There is, of course, much valuable 
information and sound advice in the 
book. It abounds in epigrammatic state- 
ments and graphic characterizations. 
Some have much truth in them; others 
may be questioned. One, particularly 
apt: “The most prominent structure in 
many American universities is the stadium; 
the most important the library”’ (page gt). 
Others are: “On many a campus I have 
eaten repasts I wouldn’t give my Aire- 
dale” (page 147), “All Californians ought 
by law to be required to go to college in 
the East” (page 150), ““Don’t forget that 
in the United States today a college edu- 
cation can be a handicap”’ (page 167). 
The author enjoys the use of superla- 
tives and broad generalizations, undis- 
turbed by their accuracy—or lack of 
it. Harvard is “the oldest collegiate 
institution on this continent, founded in 
1636” (page 99). What about the 
national University of Mexico dating 
from 1553? “In the United States the 
oldest thing is the American college”’ 
(page 3). How about the church? Or the 
New England town meeting? Or the 
California redwoods? “Catholic Uni- 
versity is, by all standards, in the first 
rank at present. In fact it has just been 
recommended for a chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa” (page 134). Catholic Univer- 
sity, however, is not included in any of 
the four lists of ten to sixteen leading 
universities (objectively rated) given by 
the author himself in Chapter 1v. More 
than 130 other colleges have chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa, if that is to be accepted 
as adequate basis for “first rank.” 
“Tuition in the majority of private 
colleges for women is $500” (page 23). 
An examination of the data reported 
later in the book for 42 such colleges 
shows variations in tuition from $60 to 
$1,000 with only five at $500 and only 
two that exceed that figure; for seven 
institutions it is $300; the median is $325. 
Query: What is a majority? “Most public 
junior colleges are located in or near big 
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cities (page 124). This statement js 
probably justified for less than a quarter 
of the public junior colleges unless near 
and dig are given unusually flexible 
definitions: It 1s distinctly not true for 
most of the 135 public junior colleges in 
Georgia, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

In contrast to excessive generalization 
we find also the other extreme. A 
budget, of course, is only an estimate— 
it cannot be entirely accurate; yet the 
author reports that “here’s a “carefully 
prepared budget for the average Fresh- 
men” for one year at the University of 
Toledo: tuition and fees, $151.36; books 
and supplies, $38.54; room, $95.10; board, 
$200.00; clothing, $54.64; recreation, 
$46.32 (page 113). These are not, pre- 
sumably, average expenses for freshman 
men; they are budget estimates for the 
hy pothetical “ average Fkreshman””’ stated 
with fictitious accuracy down to the last 
cent—except for some unknown reason in 
the case of board which has the earmarks 
of a true budget estimate. In several 
places the reader is advised to send money 
to the United States Office of Education 
for special publications, even though they 
should be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. In one case the 
reader is advised to enclose “a money 
order for five cents”! 

The University of Illinois and other 
unnamed institutions are criticized for 
presenting inconsistent data about costs 
in their different publications (page 21). 
How consistent is the author in his own 
volume? On page go, tuition for state 
residents is free at the University of 
Delaware; on page 190, it is $110. Simi- 
larly, tuition at the University of 
Tennessee is free on page gI but is 
$135 on page 229, where we are assured 
that “all figures given are accurate and 
up to date.” At Catholic University of 
America a student’s fees will be $60 if he 
depends on page 134 but $100 if he reads 
this handbook as far as page 185. We 
are introduced to Miss Kay Thomas, a 
resident of San Mateo, California, who is 
a Senior at the University of California 
and pays $52 tuition (page 25). If Kay 
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should turn to page 184 she would find 
that she could save this $52—for tuition 
to residents of the state is there reported 
as nothing. 

On page 65 “there are some 700 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States today”; by the time 
page 80 is reached, however, “the pro- 
ram operates in over 1,600 institutions 
of higher learning in the United States.” 
University of Southern California has 
become a state university (page 98), 
while the Citadel, the Military College of 
South Carolina, is privately controlled 
(page 186). The well-known Reed Col- 
lege (page 153) becomes Read College 
(page 116) and Reed Institute (page 222). 
On page 114 “about 85 per cent of the 
students are residents of Toledo” while 
on the directly facing page this _per- 
centage is only 75. President Chalmers 
of Kenyon College is only thirty-seven 
years of age, but Who’s Who in America 
makes him only thirty-six in 1940—only 
a minor discrepancy, but other “young” 
college presidents mentioned in the same 
context include President Cowling of 
Carleton College, who according to Who’s 
Who is now past sixty. Perhaps it is 
sufficient justification, however, for inclu- 
sion in this list that he remains young 
in spirit. 

Chapter 11 has the striking title 
“Going to College on Nothing a Year.” 
The keynote is stated on the first page, 
in italics: ‘Generally speaking, no boy 
or girl in the United States in good health 
and with a good record in high school need 
go without a college education today” 
(page 30). See how easy it is: “Are 
you by any chance of Czecho-Slovak 
descent and a resident of the state of 
Illinois? If so, a scholarship awaits you 
at the University of Illinois. . . . If you 
are a poor and worthy young man or 
woman of Boone County, Missouri, there 
is money to help pay for your education 
at the University of Missouri. . If 
you’re a student of Dutch descent, $262 
a year is waiting for you at Barnard 
College” (page 35). No qualifications 
are given for these and other such graphic 
statements. It is interesting to visualize 
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the many young women of Dutch descent 
forming in line at the treasurer’s office 
of Barnard College to claim the $262 
to which each is entitled! How simple 
it is to go to college on nothing a year! 
True, two chapters later the prospective 
student is warned, “on no account try 
to get a college education without some 
cash on hand, a scholarship, or parental 
assistance to see you through” (page 
68), but 1 it is not easy to undo the effects 
of the “hopeful and cheerful” start 
alluringly presented in Chapter 1. 

Chapter Iv, “Some College Evalua- 
tions,” is based for the most part on 
evaluations which have been made of 
universities distinctly as places for post- 
graduate study, but it is tacitly assumed 
that this standard is equally valid for 
the inquiring Freshman selecting a place 
for his undergraduate work. 

In Chapter vir the author reports on 
visits to representative institutions of 
different types including a state uni- 
versity (Minnesota), a private university 
(Yale), a municipal university (Toledo), a 
private college (Kenyon), a junior college 
(Stephens), a denominational institution 
(Catholic University), and finally (where 
the author is at his best, perhaps because 
not limited by facts) Dear Old Poffle- 
bury—‘“the sort of educational institu- 
tion that you are advised at all costs 
to avoid”’ (page 172). 

We have yet to consider the last 
quarter of the book—a presentation of 
“Complete Costs at the 400 Leading 
Colleges and Universities,” which in the 
author’s judgment “may be the most 
valuable section of this book and is 
certainly the most unique part” (page 
173). Since this is the author’s own 
appraisal of the outstanding importance 
of this section, careful analysis is justified, 
concerning both the choice of institutions 
and the information given regarding them. 

One cannot but admire the temerity 
of anyone who attempts to select and 
publish “the 400 leading colleges and 
universities,’—or any other number for 
that matter. No criteria for choice are 
given. Let us therefore examine this 
particular list of “the 400” by other 
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well-known criteria. The author himself 
elsewhere in the volume recognizes the 
marked significance of membership in 
the Association of American Universities 
as a criterion of excellence (page 65); yet 
of the 32 member institutions, four— 
Northwestern University, Princeton 
University, Washington University, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—are not worthy 
to be included among the author’s four 
hundred leading institutions. 

Another criterion which, as already 
indicated with reference to Catholic 
University, the author states as an 
indication of “first rank”’ is recommenda- 
tion for establishment of a Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa. AA still better criterion, 
therefore, should be the list of institutions 
in which chapters of this honor society 
actually have been established. Of the 
list of 122 given in the latest edition of 
Baird’s Manual of American College 
Fraternities no less than sixteen, including 
four state universities, are not worthy 
of inclusion in Mr. Tunis’ list of 400 
leading institutions although it does 
include almost 300 non-Phi Beta Kappa 
institutions. More than half of the 
sixteen are institutions in which Phi Beta 
Kappa has been established for more 
than forty years—in one (Hobart College) 
for almost seventy years. 

Another somewhat longer list of gen- 
erally recognized superior institutions is 
the group of 258 colleges and universities 
approved by the Association of American 
Universities. One would expect all of 
these to be among “the 400 leading” 
institutions. Not so. At least 56 are 
omitted, including such institutions as 
Emory, Syracuse, Rochester, Wabash, 
Bates, Milwaukee-Downer, Drury, and 
Puget Sound. 

A still more inclusive list which should 
have considerable validity is the group of 
724 higher institutions accredited by 
national and regional educational associa- 
tions as set forth in the American Council 
on Education’s well-known reference 


work, American Universities and Colleges 
(fourth edition). Surely “the 400”’ should 
all be found in this more inclusive and 
Again the sup- 


well-authenticated list. 
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position is false. At least 33 are included 
in Mr. Tunis’ “400 leading”’ institutions 
although they are not accredited by any 
regional agency. They include such insti- 
tutions as Berry, Bob Jones, Friends, 
Morris Harvey, Panhandle, Rider, and 
Thiel. 

The United States Coast Guard Acad- 
emy is among the 400 but not the United 
States Military Academy at West Point 
or the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. Famous Georgetown Uni- 
versity is omitted, but small Georgetown 
College (Kentucky) is included. Non- 
accredited Northeastern University is 
included but widely known Northwestern 
University is omitted. Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute is given a place, but not 
Louisiana State University. Six Negro 
institutions are listed, including little. 
known Lemoyne College in Memphis, but 
neighboring influential Fisk University in 
Nashville is not. Two junior colleges in 
the Middle West are listed, but none 
of the really outstanding junior colleges 
in California are judged worthy of 
inclusion. The author gives no clue as 
to the basis of selection of this truly 
remarkable list of “the 400 leading” insti- 
tutions, but measured by any of the 
criteria here suggested it must be judged 
distinctly erratic, faulty, and unreliable. 
Failure to furnish the requested informa- 
tion is not the reason for the striking 
omissions noted for we are informed that 
“‘one or two colleges refused to co-operate 
in this survey: you will find their names 
in the list” (page 173). Berea, Cin- 
cinnati, and Lafayette are thus listed. 

What of the information given con- 
cerning these 400 institutions which the 
author particularly claims is “as nearly 
accurate and up to date as any such 
information can ever hope to be” (page 
22). ‘Noone, so far as I know,” he says, 
“has ever before tried to tabulate careful 
figures on the actual cost of an education 
at the leading colleges and universities” 
(page 173). As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the figures given are frequently 
inadequate, incomplete, inaccurate, and 
incomparable. A careful anal sis reveals 
numerous inconsistencies. Cost daca given 
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here do not agree with those given in 
earlier chapters of the book. A _ few 
examples have already been given. Fuller 
and more trustworthy information is pro- 
vided in the latest edition of American 
Universities and Colleges for many more 
institutions, objectively rather than errat- 
ically chosen—and has also been given in 
earlier editions of the same volume for 
more than a decade. The information in 
this well-known volume is more extensive 
and more reliable not only on finances 
but on staff, curriculum, requirements for 
admission, equipment, and numerous 
other factors not even considered in the 
scanty information given for each institu- 
tion in Mr. Tunis’ list. Yet American 
Universities and Colleges is not even 
mentioned in the author’s bibliography of 
20 books suggested for further reading 
and reference although volumes of much 
less value and significance are included. 
WaLTER Crossy EE.LLs 
American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 
Washington, D. C. 


Detailed Information 


History OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
by Henry D. Sheldon. Portland, Oregon: 
Metropolitan Press, 1940. 288 pp. 
$2.50. 


Higher education in Oregon has had a 
long struggle for survival and even yet 
has not overcome all the obstacles in its 
path. Conflicting economic and _sec- 
tional interests within the state combined 
with the intense rivalry between the 
University of Oregon and the Oregon 
State Agricultural College have resulted 
in an instability which it was hoped that 
the reorganization plan, proposed by the 
survey report of 1931 and put into effect 
in 1932-33, would do much to remedy. 

_Mr. Sheldon has presented a graphic 
picture of all aspects of the University of 
Oregon from its inception in 1872 down 
to 1940. The early history of the 
institution is especially worthy of interest 
as the author portrays the financial 
difficulties of the citizens of Lane County 
in their unceasing efforts to establish and 
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maintain a university at Eugene for the 
benefit of a state which already had more 
schools of higher education than it needed 
or could support Direct legislation, the 
initiative and referendum, have been 
invoked a number of times to ascertain 
the voice of the people in regard to 
problems of the University, especially in 
reference to appropriations by the state 
legislature. These democratic processes, 
however, seem not to have harmed the 
institution in the long run, but did retard 
educational progress temporarily because 
the funds for current expenses for the 
school were tied up for short periods of 
time. The author does not state in detail 
the points of competition in recent years 
between the University of Oregon and 
the Oregon State Agricultural College, 
but if the reader may judge by the 
writer’s inferences, the feeling between 
the two schools must have been intense. 

Mr. Sheldon seems to think that the 
new inter-institutional organization of 
the schools and the separation of their 
functions into fairly well-defined spheres 
of activity will lead to a better under- 
standing in the solution of mutual 
problems and will assure a definite 
improvement in the quality of higher 
education within the state. 

A vast amount of detailed information 
dealing with the faculty, the curriculum, 
the student body, and extra-curricular 
activities is listed by the author as he 
discusses each period of the history of 
the University. Thus, one unfamiliar 
with the personalities mentioned some- 
times loses himself in a mass of unrelated 
detail and so becomes unable to follow 
easily the more general trends in the 
history of the school. At some future 
date, perhaps, there may be written a 
history of the board of higher education 
in Oregon wherein will be a_ parallel 
history of the state educational institu- 
tions of Oregon so that the student of 
higher education ‘may obtain a more 
thorough understanding of the Oregon 
situation than he may ever hope to secure 
from a study of the University alone. 

ARTHUR J. KLEIN 
Ohio State University 
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ADAPTATIONS OF INSTRUCTION TO INDI- 
VIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE PREPARA- 
TION OF TEACHERS IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS COLLEGES, 4y Carleton 
D. Mason. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1940. xili+ 
279 pp. $2.50. 


This book, a Doctor’s dissertation 
under the sponsorship of Edward S. 
Evenden at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is a model of its kind. The 
study undertakes to determine the extent 
to which teachers’ colleges have adopted 
the best methods of directing the learning 
of individual students. The institutions 
cited as sources are: Bennington, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, Carleton, University of 
Colorado, Columbia University, Goucher, 
University of Louisville, Ohio State 
University, Princeton, Swarthmore, and 
Wesleyan University. There is a_bib- 
liography by authors and titles. Annota- 
tion and organization would assist the 
reader. The discussion of these materials 
is grouped around the Honors System, 
Tutorial System, Preceptorial Plan. 

It is assumed, but not expressly said, 
that a democratic social order requires 
trained leadership of a high and increas- 
ingly higher order, to transmit and 
spread whatever is necessary to its 
success. It assumes that whatever has 
been good for the few can and should be 
available for an ever wider group. It 
applies its searching tests to the newer 
institutions, the teachers’ colleges, to 


determine whether they show evidence 
of knowing the conditions of effective 
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learning and whether they have the 
strength and discipline to apply this 
knowledge and thus educate real leaders, 
Data from the teachers’ colleges were 
secured by sending survey forms to 
three different groups: administrators, 
instructors, and students. The results, 
after careful sifting, bring conclusions of 
interest to all responsible in any way 
for improving the teachers’ college. They 
should be listed as required reading for 
administrators. If the leadership in the 
teachers’ colleges will superimpose this 
study on the policies and practices of the 
individual institutions, their proper objec- 
tives and the inadequacy of present 
policies and practices will be evident. 
Such a project will require digging, but 
it will be enormously worth while. 

In an opening chapter the author 
orients his problem widely enough to 
meet Dean Holmes’s criticism that recent 
research has been without direction and 
without relationship’ to a_ substantial 
body of thought. It will doubtless be 
easier for the teachers’ colleges at this 
time to see the humor as well as the 
general benefit of learning how to teach 
from the older institutions than it would 
have been before they attained their 
present stature. 

The study is a credit to the author and 
the sponsor. It could only have been 
made out of a rich background of under- 
standing of the educational processes and 
the forces which are likely to be effective 
in improving them. 

Cuarces W. Hunt 
State Normal School, 
Oneonta, New York 
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